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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 

Ovn subscribers will please note particularly the date 
opposite their names, on the papet. “Tt signifies the time 
to which they have paid. By our terms, money paid 
after three months fram such date must be atthe race of 
Ssayear. It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
the end of six months pays Jor only five months’ paper. 
Money sent by mail, when rly sealed and direct- 
cd, is at our risk. Monéf*orders, or drafts for large 
amounts, payable to our order, are preferred. 





Special Notiner! )) .. | 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the Farner 
will be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subscription ends. All money 
sent us within three months of the commencement of the 
subseription will be regarded as in advance. We would 
nlso state that our dowest and on/y termes are given on 
onr third page. We have no Club Terms. We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 
give our readers their fall money's worth. 


eg” See Third Page for Terms, &c. .@@ 

Subscribers will observe the date on the Ja 
iels with which their papers are addressed. This date 
is the time to which the subscription is paid. Whena 
new payment is made, this date will be imme- 
sliately altered, so that the label is a constant 
receipt in fall for the time which the subscriber 
has paid 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates, will 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their oc- 
currence. 





° * 
Editorial. 

Soleusene A = - 
STEAMERS ON THE FARM. 
CORRESPONDENT, 
eyes and thoughts are evi- 
dently active, puts a series 
of questions to us, which 
we published last week, that 
others might be thinking 
them over, that will require 
some investigation and con- 
siderable activity of mind, 
to answer them satisfactorily 
either to himself or to who- 
ever may attempt to reply. 

He desires to know whether it is probable 
that engines for steaming food, and for other 
purposes on the farm, will ever become as 


whose 





common as mowing machines ? 

Briefly, for ourselves, we reply, that we 
think not. There was a necessity for the mow- 
ing machine which does not exist for the 
steamer. Hay, roots and grain may be kept 
in good condition for a comparatively long 
period, while grass, in the state to make good 
hay cannot. Large quantities of grass ripen 
at the same time, a considerable portion of 
which, if kept standing until its seeds were 
perfected, would be greatly reduced in value. 
The mowing machine, therefore, enables us to 
cut and make several tons of grass into hay, 
where we should secure one ton only, if 
obliged to cut the grass by hand. 

Another question relates to the use of 

Meal and Meadow Hay. 

For some remarks upon this subject, we re- 
fer him to a reply to another correspondent 
on a similar topic. 

A third inquiry is in regard to 
Machines for Preparing Brush for Fire Wood. 

He desires to know whether ‘‘wood reduced 
to fine pieces, or even to ‘‘shavings,” will 
afford as much heat as wood in a coarser form ? 
To fully answer this question would require 
something of a scientific essay. 

Bakers heat their ovens by the use of fagots, 
—pranches of trees and small bushes tied to- 
wether. As they kindle readily, and give a 
great quantity of flame, they are used where 
a strong and quick heat is required. Jf they 
eannot get these, they use dry, pine wood. 
It was supposed at one time that locomotives 
could only be run by the use of dry wood. 
Sut some scientific person found that coal 
conld be used by employing a ‘‘blower,” 
which would kindle coal into a fierce heat, and 
send that heat along to the flues of the boiler. 

There are many cases in domestic economy 
where wood, cut into small pieces, is the 
cheapest fuel, and this is a circumstance too 
much neglected. Count Rumford states that 
in very small fires for some purposes it is the 
most cleanly, the most convenient and most 
manageable fuel. He found by experience 
that any given quantity of wood, burned ina 
«closed fire, gives 1 .« three times as much 
heat as it would if reduced to charcoal. 

In order to heat intensely, a steady flame is 
required. The volume of flame need not be 
large, if it is constant, The operations of the 
blow-pipe show how readily metals may be 
melted in ite fame. A few sticks, confined to 
a small space and kindled into a flame, will 
produce a powerful heat. This is often done 
in the summer season by the farmer's wife. 
A few small, dry sticks are placed directly 
under the tea kettle and ignited, which soon 
set the “‘kettle singing,” and yet scarcely 
warming the room to any perceptible degree. 
In such a case, ebarcoal or large sticks, would 
not heat the water half as quickly as fagots or 
small pieces of wood, though twiec as much 
were used of the large pieces. 

But our correspondent may wish to know 
whether it is economical to use a machine for 
cutting brush into small pieces to be used as 
fuel. This will depend upon cireumstances. 
If wood is worth $7 to #10 a cord by hauling 
it a ale or-two, that would be a good reason 
for using the brush as fuel. And if a horse 
or steam power were used for other purposes 
on the farm—which is sometimes the case— 
then it would cost comparatively littte to cut 
the brush, and it might then be gceonomical to 
do so, but if this work were to be done by 
hand, it might scarcely be economy to do it, 
even if wood were worth seven or eight dol- 
jars a cord. 

Some of his other ity ‘ries will be noticed 
hereafter, and we invite the readers of the 
Farmer to help us in solving his problems. 





A LARGE BLACKBERRY PATCH. 

No blackberry, excepting the wild one of 
the fence sides and pastures, so far as our 
knowledge goes, has yet been found which is 
sufficiently hardy to ripen its fruit in the open 
air in and north of the State of Massachu- 
setts. We have transferred the wild one into 
the garden and obtained tolerably fine fruit 
from it; not large, but of very high quality. 
1t did not prove sufficiently prolifie, however, 
to mgke its cultivation an object. If a high 
cultivation were persisted in for several years 
it might result in producing an abundant 
bearer of excellent fruit. 

The variety known as the New Rochelle, or 
Lawton, isa splendid fruit, apd is becoming 
quite common in the markets of New York 
city and those south of it. In the region of 
Boston, the warm season is not long enough 
to ripen it. We have bad vines loaded with 
the largest and finest-looking fruit we ever 
saw, early in October, when no frost had 
touched it. It was in perfect shape, as black 
as coal, and as sour as vinegar! In rooting 


out a patch by Irishmen, loaded with such) 


fruit, no one was found who would eat it. It 


which we have seen. The berries are long, 
thick in diameter as compared with other va- 
rieties, and are clustered upon long stems, so 
that a few bunches only would be required to 
fill a quart measure. The attempt to ripen 
them by sheltering hedges, and by other 
means, did not succeed, and we were most 
reluctantly obliged to give them up. 

The Dorchester, introduced by the late Capt. 
Lovett, of Beverly, Mass., is nearly equal in 
size to the New Rochelle, of a more elongated 
form, grains rather smaller, somewhat sweeter, 
and produces large crops of high-flavored 
fruit, and isa vigorous grower on rich soils. 
The fruit is of a deep, shining black. When 
highly cultivated it runs to vines extrava- 
gantly, which are apt to be winter-killed, in 
part, and become fruitless. Planted on a 
lighter and poorer soil, they make less vines 
and are more fruitful with us. 

But we intended to say something of the 
little blackberry patch of Mr. John S. Col- 
enty-five acres, and all in profuse bearing. 
It was visited by the editor of the Practical 
Farmer, who states that on the day of his 
visit, 7,000 quarts had been picked; a full 
day’s work for the persons employed would 
be 14,000 quarts, which were fully expected 
the following day. Thousands of the bushes 
were bending nearly to the ground under their 
weight of fruit. The rows were eight and 
one-half feet apart, and the plants four to 
four and one half feet apart in the rows. No 
weeds were to be seen. By far the largest 
portion of the vines were’the variety known 
as Wilson's Early. It differs from the Law- 
ton in being ripe when black ; is of good size, 
melting and juicy, which, with its earliness, 
being the first in the market, and treading 
closely on the heels of the raspberry, always 
secures the best price. 

Mr. Collins was receiving twenty cents per 
quart, wholesale price, at the time, which, 
with 14,000 quarts, makes the round little sum 
of $2,800 for one day’s picking! Price paid 
for picking was one and one-half cents per 
quart, and the average is one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty quarts per day to each hand, 
but sometimes running up to two hundred 
quarts per day, 

We shall be glad to learn whether the Early 
Wilson is sufliciently hardy for the climate 
north of Boston. 

The KXittatinny is said to be hardy, pro- 
ductive, and the fruit very rich. Not yet 
fruited by us. Newman's Thornless has the 
merit of not pricking the hands when gather- 
ing the fruit, but we know nothing of its merits 
otherwise. It is said, however, to promise 
well. 

The Sable Queen originated in Essex County, 
Mass., and is spoken of in the highest terms, 
as a good grower, fruit of surpassing excel- 
lence, and the vine hardy enough to resist the 
cold of New England winters. 

A perfectly ripe blackberry, of a good va- 
riety, is one of the best of our fruits. As the 
peach stands at the head of the larger fruits, 
so the blackberry stands in regard to the 
smaller ones. We have never yet found a 
person who did not like the blackberry. Ex- 
cellent as it if in its fresh state, it is no less 
so when properly preserved. It is also freely 
used as an alterative for the bowels. 





LAMBSKINS FOR LADIES’ OVER- 
COATS. 
In a climate like that of New England, warm 
outside garments are indispensable both to com- 
fort and health. These are too often songht in 
fragile and very expensive materials, when articles 
which are quite as handsome, cheaper, and stronger, 
may be found much nearer at hand. 
The sack coats, as they are called, now so fash- 
ionable, are among the most convenient, comfort- 
able, and reasonable garments ever introduced. 
Some of them, made up of expensive materials 
and burdened with a prodigality of trimming, are 
as costly as they are showy, and confer no more 
warmth than one of less pretensions. A corres- 
pondent of the New York 7ribune gives the fol- 
lowing process for preparing lambskins for clothing 
material :— 
“Make a strong suds with of water; let it get 
cold, and wash the skins, sqeezing them cerefully 
to get out all the dirt from the wool; wash the 
soap out with clean, cold water, and cover them 
with water for twelve hours; then hang them over 
a pole to drain; when partially dry, stretch them 
carefully on a board, and when a little damp, 
sprinkle on them an ounce each of pulverized salt- 
etre and alum; lay the flesh sides togétner, gnd 
one in the shade for two or three days, turning 
them over every day, to bring the under skin up- 
permost, ti]} they are perfectly dry; then scrape 
the flesh side till aj) scraps of flesh are removed; 
rub it with pumice or rottey stone and with the 
hands; then lay the cloak pattern down on the 
flesh side of the skin, trace it round with a pencil, 
and cut it out with a sharp knife; overcast the 
edges together on the wrong side, and line with 
quilted silk. No collar, fur, or trimming is worn 
with an astrachan or lambskin cloak.” 
The wool of Cotswold, Leicester, and other long- 
wooled sheep, prepared in this way, and trimmed 
with some bright material, will be found comfort- 
able, and will greatly resemble the “Astrachan” 
sacks which are now considered so desirable. 





OFFICERS OF AG’L SOCIETIES. 


East Somprser, Me.— President, Eleazer Crocker, 
St. Albans; Secretary, Thos. Fuller, Hartland. 
Wa.po Co., Me.—Pres., W. 0. Marshall; Sec., Geo. 
E. Brackett. 

PARKMAN AND ABBOTT, ME., CLUB.—Pres., Wesley 
Harrington; Sec., L. E. Hovey, Parkman. 
KENDUSKEAG, Me., CLUB.—Pres., E. F. Nason; Sec., 
T. P. Batchelder. 

Sours NewsurG, Me., Cius.—Pres., J. P. Rigby; 
Sec., O. if. Bickford. 

CasTLe Hita Axp MAPLETON, Me., CLUB.—Pres., 
John Waddell; Sec., E. Tarr. 

PROSPECT AND STocTon, Me., CLUB.—Pres., Lewis 
Mudgett; Sec., N. P. Staples. ‘ 

¥. VERNON AND VIENNA, ME., CLUB.—FPres., Bew- 
all Eaton; Sec., P. J. Cogswell. - 

CormuTH, ME., CLUB.—Pres., John Thissell; Sec., 
John Thomas. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CATALOGUE OF EVERGREENS and Forest Trees, for sale 
by Phinney & Lawrence, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 1871. 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ALMANAC for 1871. 
Tribune Co. Minneopolis, Mina, . 

a So CAROLINIAN ALMANAC, Charlestown, 8. C. 
sii, 


PENNSYLVANIA Fgurt Growers’ Society. Procecd- 

ings of meetings {n 1867, 08, 09 and '70. 

This pamphlet of 130 pages contains ipformation 
of practical utility to fruit growers. It is a record 
of the transactions of the society and of the opin- 
ions aad experjence of the members thereof. 





Maine.—The forty-second annual meeting of the 
old Kennebec Agricultural Society was held at 
Readfield corner, January 30. The by-laws were 
amended so as to have the annual meeting on the 
first Monday of January instead of the last; also, 
to substitute five trustees for three. The following 
officers were chosen j~= 

President—D. H. Thing, Mt. Vernon; Vice sidents 
—Francis Fuller, East Winthrop; H. O. ckesson, 

eld; F. A. Chase, Fayette; 7reasurer—B. T. 
Richards, Readfield; Agent—Gilbert Hawes, Read- 
field; Trusices—w. Kilbreth, Manchester; 8. G. Fogg, 
Readfield; J. E. Brainard, jagt Winthrop ; J. R. Mars- 
ton, Mt. Vernon; George Keith, Fayeije, 





Onecoy Wueat.—If the little package of wheat 
recently received from, Russell & Ferry, Real Es- 
tate Brokers, Portland, Oregon, is @ fair sample of 
the grain raised in that State the inhabitant sought 
to eat good bread. The berry is light colored, 
large, plump an@ superior to any thing we ever 
saw in the wheat line. 





Corn us Marne.—We have received two ears of 
eight-rowed corn, one of them ten and a half inches 
in length, as a sample of 150 bushels raised by 
Elijah Clements of Monroe, Waldo County, Maine. 
Two ears grew on most of the 8. 





Tue Farmer’s Frienp.—The Boston Journal 
of Chemistry is doing service to the farmers of 
New England by showing what special substances 
will act as fertilizers of crops, and about what they 
are worth when pure. We wish the Journal suc- 
cess jn jts beneficent efforts. 





Deer Proventne ror Wona-gur L.Axps.—The 
agriculturist should know that all soils, and even 
granite rocks, contain more or less of the elements 
of vegetable growth. Soil while in a dense state, 


- was “bad to give the pigs.” The bunches Of | necome fertile, and their power for absorbing and 





this fruit surpass those of any other blackberry 





creased. Therefore it is that the same quantity of 
manure, the same season, and the same kind of 
land, yields far greater returns where the land has 
been deeply and thoroughly pulverized, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





A BIG FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Brother farmers, we cannot do without bur New 
ENGLAND Fanmer for many reasons; but 1 will 

ention only two,—its “Market ,” and 
its “Extracts and Replies.” Notwithstanding our 
hands are heavy and our pens not accustomed to 
writing ‘‘printer’s copy,” let us all meet, and not be 
bashful, in “Extrcts and Replies,” until the Far- 
MER becomes the organ of a great New England 
Farmers’ Club. Never mind the poor pare I and 
worse mar. Let the editors do the finishing 
off, while we do the blocking out. I often see 
articles I would like to reply to, but not being a 
writer, | never have done so. 1 mean to, hereafter, 
and never mind the stamp, although it looks a little 
like begging notoriety, but it is information we are 
in pursuit of. 

CHURNING CREAM. 


A week or two ago a member of the Club wanted 
to know the reason his butter would not come. I 
have seen cream churned so fast when first put 


the churn that the butter came, but being a lit 
warm, it. was: instead 

euch y to: form.a 
nucleus tor e@ néw particles, Cream 


th 
should not be churned too rashly in gathering, nor 
in fact at any time. . 

COLORING RUTTER. 
To color butter, have every fifth cow an Alderney 
grade, with plenty of meal. Corn and oats ground 
yy ome make meal good enough for my cows, as 
I have wintered a herd of cows on it with a little 
Straw. It was not expensive wintering, either, 
costing $10.50 per head for grain. I could not 
figure the value of the manure per ton of feed, as 
closely as some of our oi/ meal feeders can. My 
object was to get them through the winter in good 
condition for milking another season, and I suc- 
ceeded tip top. 

FILM ON EYE OF OX. 
Having had considerable to do with cattle for a 
few years back, I have a good many remedies on 
hand «which, having tried, I know are all right; 
and will close by giving a cure for 4 film on an 
ox’s eye, caused by the lash or other injury. Let 
it alone severely, and | will warrant a cure, and 
your ox will not become foolish every time you 
take a chew of tobacco, 
I have written thus much with the mereury 16° 
below zero, in the shade. If it is worth using, use 
it; if not the sheet of paper is worth at the rate of 
three cents a pound, is n't it ? B. T. 
Addison County, Vt., Jan. 20, 1871. 
ReMarks,—The new member from Addison will 
occupy one of the front seats in the Club-room, 
though it may look “like begging notoriety” to 
come forward to his place. Look at farmers’ asso- 
ciations all over the country, see who do the talk- 
ing and managing, and then tell us who are “beg- 
ging notoriety!” Look at farmers’ interests in 
legislatures and congresses, as contrasted with 
those of manufaeturers, railroad companies, im- 
porters, &c., and tell who are there “begging noto- 
riety ;” who there do not “mind the stamps!” 
Until farmers get rid of this chicken fear of 
“begging notoriety ;” until they pluck up courage 
enough to manage their own clubs and societies, 
to write their own letters, and,~-begging pardon of 
“B. T.,"—of signing them with their own names; 
to buy their own books; to make - their own 
speeches; to choose their own officers, and to at- 
tend to their own interests,—let all complaints 
about politicians, monopolies, fast men and book 
farming “be reserved for a more appropriate occa- 
sion.” The difference between “come, boys,” and 
“go, boys,” is understood on the farm; and the 
same difference will sometime be recognized in 
matters of “notoriety.” 





COMPOSTING MUCK. 


I have had the past autumn quite a large amount 
of muck dug out, which lies in piles. 4 wish to 
know how I can compost it in the spring, so that it 
will be profitable to apply either as a top-dressing 
on dry, rather gravelly soil, or to ploughed ground, 
on which to sow some kind of a crop for fodder, as 
I find in this locality that raising stock and mak- 

—— are more profitable than raising corn. 
regard to eompost, I frequently see statements 
comparing compost with stable manures, without 
ving us the least idea how the compost is made. 
have heard men Jecture an hour and use no more 
Tati tliey wight here dun des Owe eke 


utes. What we farmers want is practical informa- 
tion. We want to know what will enrich the soil 
at the least expense, not dissertations on the ques- 
tion whether we shall grow corn in preference to 
buying it, or any other special crop, as our location, 
soil, &c., will determine that. L. 


+ Winchendon, Mass., Jan., 1871. 


Remarxs.—There is probably full as much dif- 
ference in the “muck” of different localities, as 
there is in the soil of different farms. The soi! of 
the Miamj valley in Ohio, has produced large crops 
of corn annually, without manure, for some sixty 
years in succession, with no perceptible diminution 
in fertility. Will all “soil” do that? Will the 
“soil” of your farm do it? Farmers recognize a 
difference between soils. They do not expect the 
same results from “soils” of hungry sand, loose 
gravel, light loam, heavy loam, clay, &c. But 
somehow there seems to be an impression that 
muck is muck, anyhow, and that what one man’s 
muck does every man’s muck ought to do. 
Suppose that Mr. A has on his farm a sort of 
Miami valley muck,—a mass of decomposed vege- 
table matter, comparatively free from all noxious 
acids—and his experiments convince him that 
“muck” is almost equal to barn yard manure. He 
publishes a statement to that effect, which induces 
farmer B to dig and haul a lot of his muck,—black 
sand, with but little vegetable matiey. He fails to 
receive the promised benefit, becomes discouraged, 
and says hard things about agricultural papers and 
agricultural writers in general, and muck puffers 
in particuiar. He tries it in various ways, and he 
knows there is no virtue in “muck.” Yow, may 
not both these men be right ineverything except in 
the use of the word muck? They applied that 
word or name to different things, and naturally 
enough arrived at different conclusjogs. 

Hence it is necessary to come to some conclusion 
as to what the word “muck” means. Webster’s 
opinion is that it means ‘a mass of decaying vege- 
table matter.” Worcester says, “a substance, as 
dung, straw, &c., that is moist or in a fermenting 
state.” In England the word is applied to greer 
manure. And with the title “Muck Book,” Mr. D. 
J. Browne published a book some thirty years ago 
which treats of all kinds of manures. j 

But if the farmers of New England were to make 
a dictionary, what would be their definition of 
“muck ?" Would not the common idea be ex- 
pressed by saying, “Any dark-colored substance 
found in low wet places.” It may be brook sand, 
colored by the oxide of iron or some “sour stuff;” 
it may be earth washed from the surrounding hills, 
and mixed with a small amount of vegetable 
matter; it may be nearly pure vegetable matter, 
the remains of trees, water grass and other plants ; 
or it may possibly be composed largely of the shells 
of minute aquatic animals, 

However composted, therefore, different kinds of 
muck will operate differently when used as a fer- 
tilizer. Generally it is not advisable to apply crude 
muck directly to the soil. Farmers call it “sour.” 
The books say it contains acids injurious to vege- 
tations. Muck neegls to be mixed with something 
that will neutralize these acids and put it in a con- 
dition to be ‘compared with manure.” 

Our correspondent asks how tp go just this thing 
next spring with a lot he has lying in heaps. Mix- 
ing it with the droppings of cattle, horses and hogs, 
both solid and liquid, especially the latter, is the 
first and best way of composting. Then the privy 
wil] make a large pile properly managed. So will 
the sink spont and waste water from the kitchen. 
Mr. Ames, of Wilmington, Mass., @btains the salt 
and brine in meat and fish barrels from stores, and 
mixes four barrels of it and four casks of slacked 
lime with five cords of muck, overhauls twice, and 
gets what he thinks a cheap and good manure. 
Dr. Nichois says tat fresh peat allowed to ferment 
in contact with lime is changed injo new sub- 
stances capable of nourishing plants. But still he 
thinks its chief use is as an absorbent for the liquid 
manure of stock, 80 generally lost; but which he 
says is about equal ini vajue to the solid portions. 





RED WATER IN HORSES. 

Wii] you or any of your correspondents please 
inform me of & remedy for the red water in horses ? 
Marlow, Mass., Jan. 16, 1871. c. Ww. 

RemaRrks.—Bloody urine is generally thought 
to he the result of some strain, blow, or violence to 
the system, ¥ellow yyater is an indication of liver 
cgmplaint, resulting in jaundice, We should en- 
deavor in the first place to ascertain the eause or 
location of disease. If the bloody urine is the re- 
suit of @ strain, good care and nursing should be 
tried in preference to much dosing, We advise 
you to get your family physician to examine your 
case. Disorders that affect the urine are similar in 
man and beast. Perhaps rubbing the back and 
loins to produce counter-irritation might be bene- 
fieial. Messes of potatoes or any green food may 
be beneficial, if the bowels are at all costive. 





- SHEEP PULLING WOOL. 
Can you or of your correspondents tell me 
aeneh Thee aalliia siete wool, and A 
y e? y are a good flock of Cotswol 
d 8 wel 20 98 ge well cored for 
as I kfow how. getting 106 fit cause j 
Youne Farmer. 
East Greenwich, R. I., Feb., 1871. 


Remanxs.—Probably the wool is pulled out by 
sheep in their efforts to allay some irritation of 
e ‘skip,—jn other words, in to scratch 
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scab, &c., or by some mild cutaneous disease caused 
by high feed, bad ventilation, want of green feed, 
or by cold weather. The remedy should be adapted 
to remove the cause of the trenble. Tobacco wash 
is a very’ Common remedy. Dr. Randall recom- 
mends an ointment composed of lard, two pounds ; 
oil of tar, half a pound; sulphur one pound. 
Gradually mix the last two, then rub down the 
compound with the first. Apply a litth of this 
ointment on the head of the animal. Part the wool 
80 as to expose the skin in a line from the head to 
the tail, and apply with the finger a little of the 
ointment the whole way. Make a similar furrow 
and application on both sides, four inches from the 
first, and so on over the body. A less thorough ap- 
plication in most cases of slight skin diseases would 
probably be sufficient. 





SIGNS OF PREGNANCY IN COWS, 
Under this caption, I notice the remarks of “D. 
Cc.” In regard to his cows, he does not say which 
of his cows he is in doubt about. If it is the Jer- 
pO heme a not wonder if he was unable to tell 
ether she was with calf or not. are thin 
bee and their calves are generally smal’ 
a three-fourths Jersey cow,a yaluable animal that 
the rtd weak in'Deosmb an bone 
the week in ber. She not been in 


) ‘months. 
off, and does not now give more than two quarts 
milk in a day, although we keep her well. She is 
in good condition, feels well and eats well. She is 
not large, igfact does not look to the casual obser- 
ver like a cow with calf; and yet we still think she 
is. She has been kept in the stable most of the 
time since I have owned her, about a year and a 
half, so that if she had aborted we should be very 
apt to know it, My information and knowledge in 
regard to cows that have aborted, is that they are 
very apt to get crazily in heat, and that, too, quite 
often; at least this was true of one of my own, a 
few years ago, and I have heard that this was true 
of others in this vicinity. Do cows often go much 
more than nine months with their young? J.M.c. 

Franklin County, Mass., Jan. 28, 1871. 


Remarxs.—The period of gestation is generally 
stated at two hundred and eighty-four days, which 
has been known to be extended to three hundred 
and twelve, or more. 





CARBAGE WORMS. 
I have been troubled the past season with green 
worms on my cabbages, and having seen consider- 
able in the FARMER relative to their origin, I give 
it as my opinion that they are produced by the 
common yellow butterfly, as I saw one alight on a 
plant and deposit two or three eggs and then fly 
away, and return several times and deposit more. 
But as the plant was removed before they hatched, 
I don’t know what the result would have been. 
Alexandria, V. H., Jan. 16, 1871. eS 
Remanrks.—The Pieris rape butterfly is light 
colored, and may have been mistaken by you for 
the common yellow buttertiy ; or, if not, the yel- 
low butterfly may not have laid the eggs you found 
on the cabbage. We suppose the butterfly that de- 
posits the eggs that produce the new eabbage worm 
is just as well known to naturalists as is the robin 
or swallow. The common yellow butterfly must 
have learned new tricks within a few years past if 
she is the mother of the fearfully destructive cab- 
bage pest. 





NO TROUBLE IN CHURNING.—MILLET POR FODDER. 

In reply to ie question, What ails the cream ? 
I would answer,—nothing, very likely, ails the 
cream, but the trouble is in the place you keep it. 
I have a cupboard near my chimney where our 
milk is kept, which is always warm. Our butter 
comes in about the same time that it does in sum- 
mer, aud has the same rich taste. 

Please state in the Fanmer the merits of millet 
asa crop for fodder. Rie 

Winchendon, Mass., Jan. 9, 1871. 


Remarks.—Millet has been recommended as a 
substitute for fodder corn, but practical farmers in 
our section persist in raising corn instead of millet. 





DEATH-LIKE COLD SWEATS—CAUSE, EPFRCT AND 
CURE. 

I had a serious attack of bilious fever which com- 
pletely prostrated me for a long time. After the 
tever broke, deathlike cold sweats set in about 
every eight hours. So severe were they that I was 
brought to death's door. When the sweats were 
on, the excretion thrown off by the cutioular pores 
stood out on the body in balls as large as small 
white beans, and had a very offensive smell. In 


twenty minutes I would be lying in a pool of wet, 
sOun MAL VERY chewtey Bag teks Whesshweny Senet aw 


bed and mattress. 

Cause.—A sudden check to the system, by re- 
maining in a deep ravine after sun-set, while sweat- 
ing. 

Effect.—As stated above. 

Cure—Three large Asafcetida pills a day, and 
common garden sage tea, sbrong, drank at bed time 
cold, in quantities of from half a pint to a quart, if 
it can be swallowed or gulped down. 

The first night the sage tea was taken, the whole 
system seemed to be undergoing a regular meta- 
morphosis, and battling for victory over the disease. 
I got no ery that night, and only one sweat in the 
twenty-four hours. The next night I t6ok another 
good allowance of the sage tea, and had a good 
comfortable night’s sleep, and no sweat at all. 1 
drank a little of the sage tea water during the day, 
sweetened with honey, continuing to take the tea 
and pills, and in @ week was considerably better. 
Some friends coming to see me, I forget to take the 
sage tea at night. sorely suffered for the neglect, 
for that night I was again deluged in perspiration, 
but the smell was not so bad. I continued after 
that to take the sage tea as regular as I did my 
meals. The sweats entirely left me, my appetite 
increased, and I daily gained strength. Any of 
your readers who wish to ask me for further infor- 
mation, I shall be happy to answer their inquiries, 
accompanied with a ready directed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. Joun WHATMORE. 

Bridgenorth Farm, Dunleith, Iil., 1871. 

Remanks.—Happily, few of the readers of the 
New ENoLanp Farmer have any experience with 
the diseases peculiar to Illinois and other Western 
States, but to that few, the foregoing may be of 
value. The writer of these remarks has been pros- 
trated by the “death-like, cold sweats,” described 
by Mr. Whatmore, which were 80 offensive to him- 
self and others that under-clothes and bed had to 
be changed often. If these directions shall help a 
single invalid to a “good, comfortable night’s sleep,” 
the writer and printer of this article will be well 
repaid. 


PREPARING FOO® FOR STOCK. 


Much has been written on this subject, and your 
editorial of a few weeks since prompts me to ad- 
vance an idea in regard to a process by which, it 
seems to me, @ greater gain, with far less expense, 
could be obtained than by any of the processes 
you described. 

Your correspondent, ‘“K. O.,” informed me that 
aman near New Bedford had cut grass and packed 
it away in its greenest state in new oil casks, and 
that it had kept perfectly sweet and good, and was 
eaten with relish the next summer,—a year after— 
by cattle in pasture. This was only an experiment; 
but could not grass be packed away in bins made 
air tight, in considerable quantities, to be fed to 
milch cows in winter? Here you would have the 
pure article—not simply an imitation; while the 
cost of securing the hay crop would be greatly re- 
duced, and the required room for storage vastly 
lessened. 

Such bins could be easily and cheaply con- 
structed in a variety of ways. The grass would 
soon be settled very solid, and the little air let in 
for afew moments while getting out a day’s fod- 
dering would probably be harmless. 

Everybody knows the great value of green 
for milch cows; and if the process has not been 
thoroughly tried, it would seem to me that it would 
be well for persons interested in it to maKe the re- 
quired experiments. If it has been tried we should 
like to learn the results of such experiments. The 
grass should be cut when entirely free from exter- 
nal moisture, not too soon after heavy rains, and, 
of course, no moisture should be allowed to come 
in contact with it. 

I had a lot of corn stalks a year old which I 
have been feeding out recently. They were badly 
injured while being secured, and were not relished 
a year ago. I have filled my feed box with these 
stalks, uncut, and poured on boiling water; then 
eovered tight, and after standing twelve hours they 
were eaten up clean with avidity. No salt, grain, 
roots or anything else to give relish was used. 

In regard to the use of salt for animals. A phy- 
sician, who has kept swine and raised pigs for 
many years with excellent success, tells wots has 
never fed a particle of salt, and that he never gave 
any to his horses, one of which was a most valua- 
ble animal, in his hands, for several years. r. 

Franklin, Mass., Jan., 1871. 





TO KILL LICE ON CATTLE. 


Two parts of kerosene oil, and one of any kind 
of cheap grease, mjxed together and applied to the 
parts infested by the vermin, will make them 
“laugh” out of the other corner of their mouths. 
Give the cattle some corn meal twice a day to keep 
their bowels regular; comb their hair in the right 
directjon—I have some fears it is growing toward 
the head on “Constant Readey’s” cattle. If this 
does not kill them, your lice im Maine are different 
from those in Vermont. G. M. 

Bristol, Vt., Jan., 1871. 


Lice cannot live where there is goose grease. 
Work the grease thoroughly jnto the hair and on 
to the skin where the lice live, and In 4 short time 
they will be on the ends of the hairs looking for the 
jumping-off — One thorough application and 
the work is done. Scene 

East Marshfield, Mass., Jan. 3, 1871. 





BUTTER AND MILK FROM ONE cow. 
I saw in your last week’s paper a notice of a two- 


teated cow making over 300 pounds of butter from 
March 20, 1 to January 6, 187}. I have read 
the Farmer for eigh years, and have pores 
contributed anything as yet, but | cannot stan 


an 

this. I have a cow that calved the 20th of last 
March, and from that time till the lst of January, 
we have made 280 pounds of butter. Beside we 
have sold 217 quarts of milk, and raised a heifer 
calf. Also, we have used what milk we have 
needed for a family of five. But fortune has fa- 
yored her with four teats. J.T 

+ Williamstown, Mass., Jan. 23, 1871. 








pete orpchea ty some | 
<3 meek ie aie that wou 
profitable to those who raised them. 

Plymouth, N, H., Jan. 16, 1871. Fr. 


BIGHTY-PIVE YEARS ON THE SAME FARM. 






Mr. Bump, of ne, Vt., who is 
now -five years old, has always ved on the 
farm now occupies. He can recollect when 
Troy, N. Y., was the nearest market or trading 
place, and when there were but four buildings 
where the village of W. ‘ord now is. With no 
tools = a cent gimlet and jack-knife he made a 
clock ; he inade one that showed the day 
of week and month, as well as hour and minute, 


withoat@ model, While able to work, his farm 
was kept in order, but as the infirmities of 
age disabled him he was obliged to let portions of 

produced only gh for four cows and 





and grandson—in the same family. 
|, Vt. Jan. 1871. Oxnin Hacer. 
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bad cribber, which did not cure him. I would not 
try that e ent again. I am inclined to agree 
with the editor of the Fanmer that the cause is 
mostly a habit, the result of carelessness on the 
part of the attendant. I once knew a colt to con- 
tract the habit before he was a year old. My rem- 
edy isa head between the ears, 
buckled around the throat. If this does not effect 
a cure, take a three-cornered piece of zinc, or thin 
sheet iron, with two holes through the wide end, 
slipped on to the strap so that the point will prick 
the throat between the jaws at every grunt. ¥. 
Plymouth, N. H., Jan., 1871. 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 

We have had the Epizootic Aptha in but one 
herd in this town, and they have got entirely over 

¢ disease, without much loss, but some trouble 
to the owner. It was taken trom an ox frame 
where a pair of cattle from Brighton had been shod. 
Owing to the energetic efforts of our town officers 
and the prudence of our citizens, we hope to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. 8. Cc. 

South Scituate, Mass., Jan. 24, 1871. 





SEASON IN WASHINGTON ©0., VT. 


Thus far we have had a very open winter,—not 
more than ten or twelve inches of snow at any 
time. The 12th it commenced to thaw, and con- 
tinued to until the 17th. The 16th was a very 
rainy day and consequently we shall have to resort 
to wheels until more snow falls. The weather has 
been very favorable for stock, and in this vicinity 
it is wintering well. I can see a marked improve- 
ment in the management of stock within the last 
five years in this part of the county. There are 
few farmers that have not oue or more animals that 
he is proud to show, and many of them whole 
stocks. 

Sheep are not extensively kept at present, as most 
farmers have got tired of waiting for the good time 
coming, that was looked for a few years ago. But 
one thing is noticeable, that is, the few that remain 
are being greatly improved, especially as mutton 
sheep. The hogish pature of swine has taken a 
step décidediy down grade, this way, within the 
last few months. But possibly the cattle disease 
will improve the market for pork. 

We are soon to have good railroad facilities in 
this part of the county, as the Lamoille valley will 
be on one side and the Montpelier and Wells river 
on the other. Some are pleased and some are not. 
One man in Hardwick, to get rid of the bonded tax 
of the town, sold out a good farm with new build- 
ings, and the same farm has since been resold for 
two thousand dollars advance, 


Cabot, Vt., Jan., 1871. 8. B. BLoperrt. 





MILK CLOSET. . 

I was very much pleased with Mrs. Carrie’s de- 
scription of ber milk closet, and would like to in- 
quire if she has a door to shut up the milk or uses 
curtains. A Farmer's Wire. 

Heath, Mass., Jan. 24, 1871. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

—England uses 86,000 tons of bone-dust and 
210,000 tons of guano a year. 

—New York, which used to be the great wheat- 
growing State of the Union, now produces four- 
teen million bushels less than her people consume. 

—Mr. Albert Berry of North Andover, has a horse 
affected With the cattle disease which is developing 
itself in the horse’s feet, but not in the mouth. 

—The Southern States furnished their quota of 
pea-nuts last season as follows: Virginia, 400,000 
bushels; Tennessee, 300,000 bushels, and Georgia 
and the Carolinas, from 153,000 to 2,000,000 bushels. 


—Greenfield, Mass., has the reputation of doing 
as extensive a butter business as any town in 
New England, except St. Ajbans, Vt. She re- 
cently shipped to Boston in one day 38,500 pounds, 
and 400 pounds more arrived just a little too late 
to be sent in that lot, 


—A correspondent of the Southern Farmer says, 
that having tried many remedies for the destruc- 
tion of vermin on fowls, he finds nothing so effec- 
tive as a small piece of lard rubbed on the back 
and under each wing. He has cured hens in one 
day that were unable to stand up on account of the 
ravages of lice. 





Correspondence. 
> pgtiaraindiaabedaiie| 
THE NEW VOLUME. 


The simple announcement of a new volume 
of the New ENGianp FARMER is suggestive ; 
it leads to thought upon the influence of the 
press, and the value and character of the agri- 
cultural branch of it. 

The various ways of disseminating knowl- 
edge may be classified under three heads,— 
the School, the Club or Lyceum and the Press. 

The first is for imparting the elements of 
science or laying the foundation of an educa- 
tion for future usefulness, and is designed 
for youth. The club is for more mature 
minds, Whether it is called debating society, 
lyceum or lecture, it means the same,—the 
gathering together of men for instruction. 
Before the art of printing was invented it was, 
next to the school, the chief means for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, but it has lost its for- 
mer influence, being superseded by the press. 

‘The press has become the all-powerful en- 
gine for diffusing knowledge. In its daily, 
weekly, and monthly form it goes out to the 
people, reaching to those who canno} attend the 
school or club, It finds the farmer in the re- 
tired part of the most secluded town of his 
State: and it reaches with certainty the back- 
woods-man and pioneer in their lonely cabins ; 
it accompanies the traveller as he journeys 
from country to country, and the mariner upon 
his long voyages ; it enters every dwelling ; it 
reaches the masses, and it does the work the 
school and club cannot do. It is difficult to 
realize all a free press js doing for Americans. 

Every profession, every occupation of im- 
portance, its journal or journals devoted 
to its interests, There are one hundred or 
more in the United States laboring for the ad- 
vancement of its agriculture. They come to 
farmers to advise, to entreat, to warn and to 
encourage ; they are companions, friends and 
counsellors. We find in them all that is said 
and dene in the school, the club-room or ly- 
ceum ; the thoughts and experience of the best 
minds of the country and age are collected 
and given upon their pages. All this, which 
we could not possibly otherwise obtain, comes 
with a regularity and certainty, that but half 
a century ago would have been truly aston- 
ishing, and all for qn jnsignificant price. 

At this time of the year, we are called upon 
to decide how many and which of these -helps 
to good farming we will take. Among others, 
the New EnGuanp Farmer presents its claims 
for patronage; and here, Messrs. Editors, 

ardon me, if 1 am somewhat personal, while 
f give a few reasons for supporting the New 
ENGLAND FARMER. 

There are many emal] journals of limited 
circulation which introduce an agricultural de- 
partment to insure the support of farmers, 
and which possessing considerable local in- 
terest are patronized by them. There is an- 
other class conducted by and in the interest 
of some agricultural warehouse, seed store or 
stock breeder. These being somewhat showy 
and pretentious, and published at low rates, 
obtain a handsome support. However many 
papers of this description may be taken, it is 
assumed that every thoroughly interested and 
progressive farmer desires at least one purely 
agricultural journal. 

1. Now, A fires clase a + Annet be located 
at the centre of a farge pop ion, markets 
There must also be a breadth of 
territory from which to derive a support ; not 
eyery county, nor the valley of a egal riyer 
nor even a whole State will give the desi 
patronage. The expense of a first class jour- 
nal are of a necessity very panes Oe Sty 
seem to increase yearly, so mu re- 
quired of a journal that intends to hold a high 
rank. ‘The FaRMER certainly has the advan- 
tage of location; the interests of the New 
England States are identical. The paper need 
not be half filled with matter to please one 
section, that will not be attractive and useful 
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once ran fine sow between the tects OF | form 


and have had an extensive experience in the 
subjects whereof he writes. 

5. Editors frequently, in pointing out the 
excellencies of their paper, lay great stress 
upon the amount of original matter it contains, 
and some papers appear to be made up almost 
entirely of editorials and correspondence. 
These are original in what sense? In lan- 
guage, not ideas; the latter are borrowed or 
gleaned from books and other journals,—they 
are articles re-written. Readers of such pa- 
pers will notice a marked sameness, a a 
want of variety. Every idea being cast in one 
mould, comes to the reader in one and the 
same dress, A greater variety in style and 
ideas is secured where a fair share of selec- 
tions are.giver, with the editorials and corres- 
pondence. When editors make a few judicious 
selections, giving the cream of some other 
journal, they greatly enrich their own, and if 
correspondents write readable articles, why 
should they not appear in the author’s own 
words ? 

Not the least uninteresting part of a paper 
is the department to collect all items-and facts 
sent in by ee and answer tLeir 


numerous . Few readers are aware 

od the to put into a readable 
‘ written 

embrace a wide range of topies, and it woul 


require a Faculty of Professors to give the 
necessary answers to all; but with a good 
share of patience and diligent research, the 
work can be done in a pretty satisfactory man- 
ner, either by the editor answering directly, or 
by correspondents replying to each other. A 
multitude of facts are thus given in a con- 
densed form, and a sort of a debating society 
can be carried on in this department ; and of- 
ten the reader can derive more information in 
a single evening from two or three papers than 
from spending five times the time and labor in 
personally attending meetings. 

4. The typographical appearance of a paper 
is always to be considered. Some of the 
largest and widely circulated weekly papers in 
the United States boast of their cheapness ; 
and they are cheap if poor paper and worse 
printing are evidences. Farmers generaily 
read in the evening, after a long day of hard 
labor, and with lights not the best. ‘The body 
being tired, the eyes partake of its exhaus- 
tion; and under these circumstances, reading 
with the best of print is sufficiently trying. 
These wretchedly printed sheets for constant 
reading are dear at any price. 

Such are some of the more striking charac- 
teristics of a first-class paper. Those purely 
agricultural are chiefly for adult minds, and 
their mission being to impart information, to 
discuss seriously grave subjects, can well afford 
to keep aloof from all catch-penny attractions. 

The advantages arising from a division of 
labor and thought are seen in newspaper and 

riodical literature, as well as in other things. 

‘he idea that all of this kind of reading a 
family needs can be furnished in a single pa- 
per is fast becoming obsolete. There are pa- 
pers expressly for children ; papers that make 
a specialty of illustrations ; papers devoted to 
politics, religion and fiction, and to every 
branch of literature, science, art and trade, 
thgt can possibly support a journal, and why 
will not farmers give preference to such as are 
devoted strictly to their occupation ? 

And now, kind reader, what think you of 
the Farmer? Does it come up to the require- 
ments of a first-class jeental? Are not its 
editors eminently practical men, and its corres- 
pondents, if not always graceful with the pen, 
men of experience and toil? Are not its ex- 
positions of science clear? Its advice judi- 
cious? Its news free from the sensational ? 
Its market reports minute and reliable? Is it 
slow to detect error, timid in exposing fraud ? 
Has it not always endeavored to inculcate 
progress, and the spirit of contentment in this 
restless, feverish land of ours? Judge for 
yourselves. If it meets your approbation give 
it your cordial support and help increase its 
usefulness by increasing its circulation and its 
contributions. N. 8. T. 

Lawrence, Mass., Jan., 1871. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE GARDEN IN FEBRUARY. 


Though, in our New England climate, little 
other work can be done in the garden than to 
see that no injury results from negligence, 
there are a few things the prudent, thought- 
ful gardener will do to anticipate Spring work. 
But this is the season for planning, study and 
investigation,—a part of garden work too 
much neglected, Time that should be devoted 
to reading and planning for the future may 
be spent listlessly or worse. Times and habits 
change. A few years ago an ‘‘English Straw- 
berry’’ was a novelty in many a New England 
village and on most farms, Many vegeta- 
bles and flowers have been introduced during 
the past ten years, and a knowledge of their 
names and uses is becoming a necessary part 
of the education of a farmer's family. Our 
tables are not well provided with vegetables, 
and we have consequently fallen into the habit 
of eating too much meat. It would be more 
healthy, and less expemsive to increase the 
vegetable portion of our diet. Meat is costly, 
and there appears to be a constantly increas- 
ing advance in cost of some kinds. The best 
antidote for this state of things is for every 
farmer, especially, to grow a greater variety 
and quantity of waaeehieri and to do this the 
most profitably, advantage should be taken of 4 
the experiences of others as recorded in hor- 
ticultural books, and our farm papers. 

Cotp Frames need good care to prevent 
the plants from damping off or other injury. 
Plenty of air must be given on mild days, and 
protection from sudden changes of tempera- 
ture at all times ; the great end is to keep them 
in a dormant state, free from injury. 

CvuTTinGs anp Scrons.—Cuttings from cur- 
rants and gooseberries may be made, during 
a mild spell; also scions for grafting may be 
cut and preserved for spring use. 

Grape Vines.—Neglected vines should be 

runed during this month, at the latest, be- 
os they come into full leaf. A. 8. Fuller 
says he prunes in December. 

Horsrrapisu.—A thaw may afford an op- 

ortunity to dig for pany us¢ or for market. 
t may be kept fresh a long time packed in 
moist sand, or earth; grated and moistened 
with water, with a little salt added, and bot- 
tled, it makes a very acceptable condiment with 
boiled sauce. Vinegar destroys its life,” if 
kept in it. 
sEEDS.—Overhaul all home grown and see 
that their vitality is preserved. The vitality 
of seeds depends greatly upon the care they 
receive in growing and preserying. Some are 
sure to vegetate only ane year, while others 
will retain germinative qualities ten or more 
years. Send your orders to reliable Seeds- 
men for any deficiency. The general garden- 
er can ill afford to test many novelties. There 
are enough well established varieties of all 
kinds of vegetables, &c., from which to se- 
lect. Let amateurs experiment in new kinds, 
and if they prove desirable, a few seasons 
hence will become plenty and cheap. 

For the guidance of the inexperienced, I 
will here name a few of the different varieties 
of vegetables, &c., desirable in every good 
garden. 

AsparaGus.—A bed of greater or less size, 
according to sige of family, of this very desi- 
rable plant should be found in every garden. 
Connover’s Colossal is the most desirable, 
yet the older varieties should not be rejected. 
Good culture and high manuring will insure a 
corresponding good size and crop. 

Bras —Of these we want Bush, Dwarf, 
and Pole, or Running. Early Valentine, 
China, and Dwarf Wax are desirable sorts 
for snaps or string. Lima, Case Knife, Red 
and White Cranb and Giant Wax or 
London Horticultural, for poles. 

Brets.—Early Bassano, earliest; Long 
Blood Turnip, late; Swiss Chord, fine for 

ns only, 
OSes Se Wakefield; Early and 
Large York; Early Heart; Winning- 
stadt; Early Flat Dutch; these for early and 
medium are the most desirable. Marblehead 
Mammoth; Stone Mason; Common Ball; 
pi tch; Green Globe Savoy, for late. 
tch for pickling. 

Carrots.—Early Horn, for early; for 
main crop Long Orange. 

Canertes — aay Erfurt, dwarf com- 

act ; y Paris, fine, but larger than last ; 
ellington, largest. 

CeLery.—Incomparable Dwarf ; Seymour's 
Superb, largest growing, suitable for hot, dry 


Corn.—Mexican Sweet, sweetest and tend- 
erest Early ; Trimble’s Improved Sweet ; Cros- 
by’s Early; Stowell’s Evergreen; these are 

very best varieties of sweet corn with 
which I am acquainted. 

CucumBeErs.—Early Cluster ; White Spined : 
Raaly .Fasmne end, Long Green Turkey. — 

PLant.— ly Long Le C ; 
tant Purple; N. Y, mp na) Seiped 

Ewptve.—Green Curled; Moss Curled; 
use, Summer and Fall salads. 


Scotch ; winter and 


Winter ; Black Seeded Butter, and Ice Drum- 
head. 


MuskmeLon.—Green Citron; Nutmeg; 
Borneo ; White Japan, and Skillman’s Netted., 
WaATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout; Black 
Spanish and Ice Cream. Green Citron for 
Sweetmeats. 
Ontons.—Wethersfield Red; Danvers Yel- 
low; White Portugal and Potato. 
Paxrsntps.—Hollow Crowned ; Round Early 
or Turnip, for shallow soil. = 
Peas.—Early Kent; Carter's First Crop ; 
Dan O'Rourke ; McLean's Advancer ; Cham- 
pion of England and Black Eyed Marrowfat. 
Peprers.—Squash, for pickling; Sweet 
Mountain for stuffing ; Cayenne. 
Porarors.—Irish.—Early Rose ; Early Mo- 
hawk ; Early Goodrich and Orono. . 
Sweet Porators.—Yellow Nansemond. 
RapisuEs.—Long Searlet Short Top, and 
Scarlet Turnip. 
Sarsiry.—Vegetable Oyster. 
Sprnacn.—Round leaved for early ; Prickly 
for wintering. ; : 
Squasn.—Yellow and White Bush Scal- 
loped ; Summer Crook-neck and Boston Mar- 
row for summer. Hubbard; Yokohama and 
Winter Crook-neck for winter. 


They | Toxarowm—Irophy, largest and mos cimity, having the 
solid; Gen. Grant, rs Perfected and 


Tilden. 

Turnips.—Early Flat Dutch; Red Top 
Strap-leaf, and Ruta Baga. 

Aside from these we want Sweet Fennel, 
Dill, Coriander, Caraway, Hoarhound, Sage, 
Summer Savory, Thyme, Sweet Marjoram, 
Rosemary and Saffron. W. H. Waive. 

South Windsor, Conn., 1871. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Neat Stock Profitable—Horses Expensive—Grass Grow- 
ing Preferable to Grain Raising—Saving and Com- 
posting Manure—Muck, Plaster, Ashes, Lime and 
Salt—Ratising Corn—Top Dressing—Sandy Acres. 
There is no department in your valuable 

paper that I read with so much satisfaction as 
do the communications of men of experience, 

who tell us how they manage their farms, 
make and apply the largest amount of manure 
to their land, grow satisfactory crops, and are 
yearly bringing up their fields to a better state 
of tilth and rendering them more productive. 

I have thought perhaps it might-be acceptable 

to some of the readers of the Farmer if | 

wrote out for them some of my own experi- 
ence, with a few of my own thoughts on the 
subject of farm culture. 

1 think it is best for me to keep all the stock 
my farm will systain in a growing, thriving 
condition, and no more. Neat stock I con- 
sider the most profitable, sueh as oxen, cows 
and young stock. I put my cows to the best 
bulls in my neighborhood, and rely upon this 
means to improve and to replenish my stock, 
and to keep its numbers full. 

A horse is a very useful animal, but expen- 
sive to keep, and unless there is reguar work 
for him to do to earn a living I think he had 
better be dispensed with, so far as profit is 
concerned, Hogs I have discarded. I think 
them unprofitable, and very filthy creatures. 
I can make as much manure with my calves, 
during the summer till they are a year old, as 
I can during that time with the same number 
of hogs, commencing with them when they are 
sucking pigs. ’ 

I save ail the manure my cattle make that 
I can,—most of it under cover,—using ab- 
sorbents to take up the liquid part. I think 
it pays to gather other materials besides what 
naturally accumulate around the barn, to mix 
and compost with the droppings of the cattle. 

have a muck swamp that | draw largely 
upon for this purpose, It is composed mostly 
of vegetable matter, and is a great absorbent. 

Green manure is of a hot fiery nature, full of 

rich, light volatile gases, and it seems to be 

the very article to mix with the muck. ‘They 
readily combine together, and make a first 
rate manure, such as my lean, hungry, sandy 
loam plough-lands need to render them pro- 
ductive, indeed, I have become so well satis- 
Qua ~S oh. .*.1 L 2 line T 
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reserved one side of this muck bed about one 
and a half acres, that I have pared off and 
thoroughly drained for a mowing field. It 
produces yearly a large burden of fine English 
hay. It has been top-dressed with a compost 
composed of cattle manure and sand loam. 

I have experimented with and used in a 
smal] way plaster, ashes, lime and salt, and 
think favorably of them all, on some kinds of 
land; but in order to realize the greatest 
benefit from the use of them, I believe they 
should be incorporated with the compost heap, 
where they seem to combine favorably with 
the other materials of the heap, in a chemical 
way that fits them to be taken up as food by 
the growing plants,—making the whole heap 
richer and better by their addition. 

| have grown the best crops of corn by 
spreading manure liberally on top of grass 
ground and ploughing it under just before 
planting time,—my land being a light, warm, 
sandy loam,—putting a little compost, or 
plaster and ashes, in the hill to give the corn 
an early start. But for the last few years, I 
have turned my attention more to growing 
grass, and use the largest share of my manure 
as a top-dressing for my mowing fields. The 
result is less labor and more hay, which enables 
me to keep more cattle. Consequently 1 grow 
less corn and other grain, and I think my 
fields are coming up to. better state of tilth 
than formerly. 

I have a few acres of light, warm, sandy 
loam land, enelosed in my mowing fields, that 
produce a light crop of red-top grass yearly, 
which would produce good crops of corn and 
rye and clover if liberally manured; but as 
yet I have not that article to spare to them, 
and do justice to my other fields. I have be- 
stowed much earnest thought upon them. As 
they are located, 1 can’t very well turn them 
out to pasture, and I don’t want to let them 
zo back again to a forest. I have thoughts, 
Mr. Editor, of trying your clover and plaster 
system on them, that you recommended in the 
FaRMER a few months ago; by turning them 
over with the plough soon afier the grass is 
mown off in ke let them summer fallow 
awhile, then reseed, and sow them to winter 
rye, putting on a top dressing of about three 
bundred weight an acre of plaster, three 
bushels of ashes, two bushels of salt, one cart- 
load of green manures, and one cart-load of 
good swamp muck well mixed and composted 
together, sowing it broad-cast with the hand. 

Royat Smita. 

Millington, Mass., Jan., 1871. 


Remarks.—We shall look with interest for 
an account of the proposed experiment. 





__ Selections, 





GREEN FEED FOR COWS. 


At the late Dairymen’s Meeting in Utica, the 
subject of green feed for cows was discussed. 
Mr. Harris Lewis of Herkimer, urged upon 
dairymen the importance of taking a piece of 
land convenient to the barn, say one acre for 
every dozen cows, underdrajn it, plow it deep, 
enrich it as every dairyman has the ability to 
enrich it, and early in the Spring sced it with a 
general assortment of such of our best grasses 
as mature about the same time. Land thus 
prepared and put in orchard grass will, as long 
as proper fertility is maintained, produce each 
season four cuttings, two feet high. It should 
be cut just before or at least gs soon as the 
blossoms appear. If left, even for a short 
time thereafter, it loses its great value as an in- 
ducer of a liberal flow of the best quality of 
milk. At the head of ali forage plants for 
dairy cows, in connection with pasturage, he 
placed lucern, provided the soil and culture 
are suited to its habits. The soil should be a 
deep, rich gravel, or sandy loam, naturally 
underdrained. As the roots strike down to 
the water, and prefer jo go down eight or ten 
feet to reach it, no kind of artificial under- 
drainage would be of much service after one 
year. The roots would enter any drain where 
water could enter, and soon fill up the best- 
constructed artificial drain. Again, lucern 
will monopolize the soil upon which it grows, 
or soon quit it. Ifthe soil is clean and well- 
prepared it may he sown broadcast (16 
pounds per acre), and thus sown it can be fed 
with less labor than when put in drills. Corn 
he regards as worthless, its cost in most cases 
exceeding its actual value. First in impor- 
tance is lucern; second, orchard grass; and 
third, common meadow grass, all of which 
should be fed before they pass out of blossom. 
In conclusion, he remarked that all forage 
plants are better for being wilted oy partially 
dried. When this cannot be accomplished, on 
account of the weather, he had found it advan- 

to feed in connection a small quantity 


° ‘ 

“Mr. Farmington of Canada, bad sown Dent 
corn very dense, and always with excellent re- 
sults. had Dr. Wight of Oneida ; and Mr. 
Seymour remarked he had used corn as a 
fesage Gap Senay yonmy eset doubt- 

that he had been well repaid. He had 
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Lerroce.—Early Curl : Seon 


sown it broadcast, three or three and a half 











bushels of Western or Dent to the acre, and 
he doubted the possibility of profitably plac- 
ing any other plant in its place. As for mead- 
ow and other grasses, he questioned if they 
would endure mure than one or two crop- 
pings per annum. 

Mr. Schermerhorn of Oneida, had realized 
benefit from soiling with corn. Fed to cows 
on a small lot, he so eariched the soil that he 
was able to get a large crop the second year, 
without more manure. Mr. Ruggles of New 
Jersey, said the people of the northern section 
of his State sow the eight-rowed yellow, and 
would not willingly give up its cultivation for 
forage. Mr. Chapman of Madison, sowed his 
first crop of corn for this purpose 30 years . 
ago, and had kept up the good practice ever 
smce, raising five consecutive crops on the 
same ground without manuring. If not al- 
lowed to ear—as it should not be—it does not 
exhaust the soil to any great degree. Experi- 
ments of his proved that cows deprived of 
corn fodder not only shrunk in their mess, but 
that less cheese was made from the same bulk. 

Mr. Dick of Erie, had found that he eould 
get more milk from sowed oats than from 
corn, but that the quality was inferior. Mr. 
Platt of Clinton, knew two dai in his vi- 


bill of delivery of milk, on 1, showed 
a difference of 3,500 pound. One of them fed 
his cows sowed corn after @at period, and the 
other did not. The former, whose bill was 
the smaller on August 1, gained the 3,500 
ponds and 500 mare before September 19. 
He considered the experiment a definite one. 
Other testimony bearing in the same di- 
rection was given by various members, 
and finally, on motion of Mr. Arnold 
of Tompkins, it was ‘‘resolved (and this 
resolution was passed with scarcely a dis- 
senting voice), that in the opinion of this 
Convention, corn is a valuable product for the 
dairy farm, and that we commend it as a for- 
age crop.” 


RAISING PIGS. 


A farmer in Holt County, Mo., favors me 
with a description of his piggery and his mode 
of feeding hogs. He is young im the business, 
but seems to have embarked in it with much 
spirit and energy. He says: “In 1860, I 
bought and tried to fatten 300 hogs. Gave 
them all the corn they would eat, broad wal- 
lowing pool, and free access to clear water. 
sold them at 5jc. per lb., net. I bought them 
too fat. ‘The corn fed to them netted me 17 
cents per bushel, while 1 sold the balance of 
my corn at the crib for 50 cents per bushel. 
This ‘salted’ me from hog feeding until Octo- 
ber, 1869.” 

Without knowing the fact, I should suppose 
the trouble was not in buying them too fat, but 
in paying too much per lb. for them. 

**In October, 1869,” he continues, “‘I went 
into the business again. I bought 20 sows, 
and 60 pigs and shoats. During the winter, 
60 pigs were born. , In the spring I had aot 
80 left, alltold! In Marck and April, 60 more 
were dropped, of which 30 remain—balance 
dead. Have had 80 pigs within six weeks— 
20 dead, and dying daily. L intend to try 
further. Will have 40 sows to drop their pigs 
next spring. 

This seems bad luck, but I am glad he is not 
discouraged. When | first commenced to turn 
my attention to pigs, I had, though on a much 
smaller scale, quite as ‘‘bad luck.” I had 3 
sows that dropped their litters one night in the 
yard, and lost nearly every pig—as I deserved 
todo. I have now some 50 pigs, and by giv- 
ing them careful attention, plenty appropriate 
food, with warm, dry and clean pens, I antici- 
pate no trouble. The last three sows pro- 
duced 30 pigs, and I saved every one. I know 
that it is a general impression that you canpot 
keep a large number of breeding sows on one 
farm ; but I cannot see why, provided each sow 
gets as good treatment as she would if she was 
the only pig on the farm. If this cannot be 
done, then do not attempt to keep them, for, 
as a rule, farmers who keep only one or two 
cows, do not treat them any too well. 


There is one thing that is very important : 
we suvuru ALUW Ameuy Wueu ‘We alive w va 


pect the arrival of the little ones, and make 
due provision for their comfort befoereband. 
Pigs are remarkably sensitive to cold winds. 
They must have warm, dry, well-ventilated 
quarters; and my rule is to have the pens 
cleaned out every day, just as regularly as we 
clean out the horse stable. Why should they 
not be? ‘It is too much trouble, and will 
notpay.” Thisisa great mistake. In the first 
place, if done every day, it takes only a few 
minutes’ time to remove the soiled litter and 
shake up the bed ; and if it pays at all to raise 
pigs with the present average rate of mortal- 
ity, it will certainly pay if we succeed in sav- 
ing the entire litter. 1 am inclined to think 
that, taking the country through, from one- 
third to one-half of the pigs die—and this 
through sheer neglect and mismanagement. 
One of my neighbors, who is a very good far- 
mer, and takes capital care of his cows, keeps 
his pigs in a pen covered at one end with some 
straw, thrown on rails. This is very well. 
Though open in front, it does afford some shel- 
ter. But the pen is built on the side of a 
building, and all the rain from the roof comes 
pouring into the pen. He **did not believe it 
paid to feed pigs any way,” he said, and I pre- 
sume he spoke from experience.—/. Harris, 
in Am. Agriculturist. 





THE STOCK YARD OF AMERICA 


Dr. Latham contributes to the Omaha Her- 
ald, an article on cattle-raising in Texas, from 
which we make extracts as follows: ‘Texas is 
truly the cattle-hive of America. While New 
York, with her 4,000,000 inhabitants and her 
settlements two and a half centuries old, has 
748,000 oxen and stock; while Pennsylvania, 
with more than 3,000,000 people, has 721,000 
eattle; while Ohio, with 3,000,000 people, 
has 749,000 cattle ; while Illinois, with 2,800, 
000 people, has 867,000 cattle; and while 
Iowa, with 1,200,000 people, has 686,000 
cattle; Texas, not 40 years of age, and with 
her 50,000 people, had 2,000,000 head of oxen 
and other cattle, exclusive of cows, in 1867, 
as shown by the returns of the county asses- 
sors. In 1870, allowing for the difference 
between the actual number of cattle owned 
and the number returned for taxation, there 
must be fully 3,000,000 head of beeves and 
stock cattle. This is exclusive of cows, which, 
at the same time, are reported at 600,000 
head. In 1862 they must number 800,000, 
making a grand total of 3,800,000 head of 
eattle in Texas. One-fourth of these are 
beeves, one-fourth are cows, and the other 
two-fourths are yearlings and two-year-olds. 
There would, therefore, be 950,000 beeves, 
950,000 cows, and 1,900,000 young cattle 
There are annually raised and branded 750,- 
000 calves. These cattle are raised on the 
great plains of Texas, which contain 152,000- 
000 acres. 





Dors Sussommxne Pay?—In answering 
this question, the Rural Carolinian, among 
other things says :— 


‘‘Some seils will hold water like a pan, some, 
the water will percolate through and go out at 
the base of the hill. Not only the kind of soil, 
but the peculiarities of locality should -influ- 
ence our decision on this subject. There are 
localities where the surface soil has been ex- 
hausted, when eight or ten inches below, you 
may strike a soil as good or better than the 
original mold on the surface. Here, I say, by 
all means, subsoil, and not only subsoil, but 
bring a portion of the subsoil to the surface, 
if possible ; but if you have two inches of soil 
wa a pipe-clay substrata, subsoiling can do no 
good, for in a wet season it will hold too much 
water for the crop, without subsoiling. What 
you now want is thorough draining, close and 
deep, with main trunk as an outlet.” 





A Herxmer Darryman.—The Utica Her- 
ald says that Nicholas Smith, of Herkimer 
county, N. Y., has made as high as 14,200 
Ibs. of cheese, shipping weight, in one year, 
from a herd of twenty cows. He makes his 
milk up at home, and sells for the highest 
prices .paid in Herkimer market. He sells 
every fortnight, thus saving shrinkage. He 
also keeps the best cows and none but the 
best; and slops them a little in the spring and 
at times of 5 where and does not overstock 
his farm. His cows do not come in early, 
and he has juicy, early cut bay to feed them 
from the time of calving until they are turned 
to the pasture. 





How tone 4 Hoe ean Fast.—The Farm- 
ers’ Home Journal of Lexington, Ky., says: 
Mr. Wm. Hardin, of this country, missed 
about four weeks ago one of his fat hogs. 
He supposed it had been stolen. A few days 
ago he was bunting in one of his fields, bis 
dogs were attracted to a sink-hole, and on ex- 
amination the hog was discovered at the bot 
tom in which there was & quantity of mud 
was drawn out and 
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well fed and is now doing well, doh Ind 
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From the Atlantic Monthly for February, 
KITTERY ANNIE’S DREAM. 





BY CELIA THAXTER. 





“What ponder you, Kittery Annie, 
That idle you sit in the sun, 
Rocking the chair before you, 
While your work lies ail undone?” 


Little Annie turned to her mistress. 
“T think of my dream,” she said ; 
“Jt Hes on my mind the livelong day, 

A weight as heavy as lead.” 


“What dreamed you, Kittery Annie? 
Come tell a dream to me.” 

“O, I thought I could not hear your voice, 
For the thundering of the sea, 


“From east and west and north and south 
It gathered fierce and fast, 

And raged about the quiet house 
And reached the door at last. 


“And just as if it raised a band 
And struck an angry blow, 

A great wave beat against the door,— 
Then silence seemed to grow.” 


“Did no one answer, Annie, 
That awful knock at the door ?” 

“No; waves were still, and winds were still, 
And I heard nothing more,” 


The mother thought of her bonny sons, 
And there crept to her heart a chill, 

And ever she thought of the ravening sea, 
And the dream that boded ill, 


“O, is it my bonny boy it seeks, 
Lashing the house around ? 

Or is it their comrade, tried and true, 
Must in his prime be drowned ?” 


With his clear gray eyes and _ beard, 
Like a strong young king of the sea, 

The younger came, and, ‘Mother !” he said, 
“O, mother! listen to me.” 


She answered with a sudden cry: 
“Our friend is gone !” he said, 

“O Mother, our comrade, tried and true, 
At the foot of the rock lies dead J 


“The breaker cuffed his shining head 
And struck him from the light; 

And with a hundred arms the waves 
Swift drew him out of sight. 


“O, darkened are bis kind blue eyes, 
That were so fair to see, 

And still and cold the ready hands 
That worked so faithfully.” 

Sore mourned te pears aes brother, 
But the elder did not speak ; 

He bowed his head upon his breast, 
With the salt upon his cheek. 

And no yolce had the mother 
For her beart that beat so wild, 

But wistfully her eager eyes 
Embraced each sorrowing child; 

And as she saw from the windows 
The breakers flash and gleam, 

She shuddered afresh at the warning 
In Kittery Annie’s dream. 


Extracts from Mew Books, 
LIFE IN ASIA. 


We noticed, some weeks since, the work 
from which the following extracts are made,* 
and more full examination has fully confirmed 
our first impressions as to the interest of the 
book. The country through which Mr. Knox 
travelled is out of the ordinary route of trav- 
ellers, and the people and customs, and the 
scenery which he describes are therefore new 
to the reader, and the knowledge imparted the 
more valuable. 

Travelling with a Dog Team. 

Soon after his arrival in Siberia, the author 
takes his first journey with dogs for motive 
power, and thus describes his experience :-— 





On my second day at Ghijiga I tried a river 
journey with a dog team, ‘The bottom of the 
boat was on the “* dug-out ” principle, and the 
sides were two planks meeting in sharp and 
high points at the ends, I bad a seat on some 
bearskins on the plank flooring, and found it 
reasonably comfortable. One man steered 
the boat, another in the bow managed the tow- 
line, and a third, who walked on land, drove 
the dogs. We had seven canines—three pairs 
and a leader—pulling upon a deerskin towline 
fastened to a thole-pin. It was the duty of 
the man in the bo to regulate the towline ac- 
cording to circumstances, The dogs were un- 
accustomed to their driver, and balky in con- 
sequence. ‘I'wo of them refused to pull when 
we started, and remained obstinate until per- 
suaded with sticks. The driver used neither 
reins nor whip, but liberally employed the 
drift wood along the banks. Clubs were 
trumps in that day’s driving. The team was 
turned to the left by a guttural sound that no 
paper and ink can describe, and to the right 

y a rapid repetition of the word ** ca,” 

Occasionally the path changed from one 
bank to the opposite. Atsuch times we seated 
the dogs in the bow of the boat and ferried 
them overthe river. In the boat they were 
generally quiet, though inclined to bite each 
other’s legs at convenient opportunities. One 
muddy dog shook himself over me; I forgave 
him, but his driver did not, the innocent brute 
receiving se®eral blows for making his toilet 
in presence of passengers. 

Dangers of Ice Travelling. 

‘The following narrative of the dangers of 
spring travelling on ice is told by one of Mr. 
Knox's companions, who wndertook a journey 
on the Lena. 


We had no other incidents of importance 
until our return from the island. The weather 
suddenly became cloudy, and a warm wind set 
in from the southward. ‘The snow softened 
so that the dogs could with difficulty draw the 
sledges, even when relieved of our weight. 
We waiked by their side, encouraging them in 
every possible way, and as the softness of the 
snow increased, it became necessary to throw 
away part of the loads. Our safety required 
that we should reach the land as soon as pos- 
sible, since there were many indications that 
the ice was about to break up. After sixteen 
hours of continuous dragging, we stopped, 
quite exhausted, though still thirty miles sae 
Jand, as it was absolutely impossible for men 
or dogs to proceed further without rest. 
was so utterly worn out that I sank upon the 
snow, hardly able to move. The Yakuts fed 
the dogs, ard then lay down at their side, anx- 
iously waiting the morning to bring us relief. 

Just as the day was opening, | was awak- 
eved by a rumbling noise, and a motion below 
me, followed by a shout from Ivan. 

** The ice is breaking up !” 

I sprang to my feet, and so did my compan- 
ions. ‘I'he dogs were no less sensible of their 
danger than ourselves, and stirred uneasily 
while giving vent to plaintive whines. The 
wind from the south had increased; it was 
blowing directly off the land, and I could see 
that the ice was cracking here and there under 
its influence, and the whole field was in mo- 
tion. Dark lanes appeared, and continued to 
increase in width, besides growing every min- 
ute more numerous. I ordered all the loads 
thrown from the sledges, with the exception 
of a day’s provisions for men and dogs, and a 
few of our extra garments.¥ When this was 


When they shouted to me at daybreak, I slowly 
opened my eyes, and found that I could not 
move. I was frozen fast to the ice ! 

Had I been alone there would have ~~. es 
escape. My companions came to m, relief, 
but it was with much difficulty that they freed 
me from my unpleasant situation. n we 
looked about, we ory that = ete gg 
had greatly changed during the night. 

wind had dee and the frost had formed 
ice over the space where there was open water 
the day before. It was out of the question to 
ferry to land, and our only hope lay in driving 
the ‘sledges over the new ice. I ordered the 
teams to be made ready, and to keep several 
hundred yards apart, so as to make as little 
weight as possible on one spot. I took one 
sledge, Nicolai another, and the Yakuts the 
third. Our fourth sledge was lost at the time 
of our accident the day before. 





Our plan was to drive at full speed, to les- 
sen the danger of breaking through. Once 
through the ice, there 
seek: have been fo 
hope for us. We urged 
the dogs forward with 
loud cries, and they re- 
sponded to our wishes 
| by exerting all their 
strength, We went 
forward ata gallop. 
reached the shore in 
safety, and so did Nico- 
lai, but not so the poor 
Yakuts. 
When within a mile 
of the land I heard a 
ery. I well knew what it meant, but I could 
ive no assistance, as a moment's pause would 
ve seen me breaking through our frail sup- 
rt. I did not even dare to look around, 
ut continued shouting to the dogs to carry 
them to land. Once there, I wiped the at 
spiration from my face, and ventured to look 
over the track where I came. 
The weight of the two men upon one sledge 
had crushed the ice, and men, dogs and sledge 
had fallen into the water. Unable to serve 
them in the least, we watched till their strug- 
gles were ended, and then turned sorrowfully 
away. The ice closed over them, and the bed 
of the Arctic Ocean became their grave. 
Emigrants on the Amoor. 
Every day we saw rafts moving with the 
stream or tied along the shore. They were of 
logs cut on the Amoor, and firmly fastened 
with poles and withes. An emigrant piles his 
wagon and household goods on a raft, and 
makes a pen at one side to hold his cattle. 


and a dozen or twenty animals, were fre- 
quently on one raft. A pile of earth was the 
tire place, and there was generally a tent or 
shelter of some kind. 
hay carried on board, or were turned ashore 
at night to graze. 

Some rafts were entirely laden with cattle 
on their way to market or for government use 
at Nicolaievsk. ‘This is the most economical 
mode of. transportation, as the cattle feed 


Two or three families, with as many wagons | 


= the two people refi to associate 
reely. A wall separates the cities ; the gates 
through it are closed at night, and only opened 
when sufficient reason is given. If the party 
who desires to pass the gate can give no verbal 
excuse he has onlyeto drop some money in 
the hands of the gate-keeper, and the pecun- 
iary apology is considered entirely satisfac- 
tory. Time has softened the asperities of 
Tartar and Chinese association, so that the 
two people mingle freely, and it is impossible 
for a stranger to distinguish one from the 
other. Many Chinese live in the Tartar town 
and transact. business, and I fancy that they 
would not always find it easy to explain their 

i , or, at all events, that of some of 
their children. The foreign legations are in 
the Tartar city, for the reason that the gov- 
ernment officers are there, and also for the 
reason that it is the most pleasant, (or the 
least unpleasant,) part of Pekin to reside in, 
All the embassies have spacious quarters, with 





URGING THE TEAM, 


the exception of the Russian one, which is the 
oldest; when it was established there it was 
a great favor to be allowed any residence 
whatever. 


From the centre gate between the Chinese 
and Tartar cities there is a street two or three 
miles long, and having the advantages of 
being wide, straight, and dirty. It is blocked 
up with all sorts of huckster’s stalls and shops, 
and is kept noisy with the shouts of the people 
who have innumerable articles for oa ’, 
Especially in summer is there a liberal assem- 
blage of peddlers, jugglers, donkey drivers, 
merchants, idlers, and all other professions 
and non-professions that go to make up a 
population. The peddlers have fruit and 
other edibles, not omitting an occasional string 
of rats suspended from bamboo poles, and 
attached to cards on which the prices, and 
sometimes the excellent qualities of the ro- 
dents are set forth. It is proper to remark 
| that the Chinese are greatly slandered on the 
rat question. Asa people they are not given 
to eating these little animals ; it is only among 
the poorer classes that they are tolerated, and 
then only because they are the cheapest food 





Catttle were fed with | 


that can be obtained. I was always sus- 
| picious when the Chinese urged me to partake 

of little meat pies and dumplings, whose com- 
ponents I could only guess at, and when the 
| things were forced upon me I proclaimed a 
great fondness for stewed duck and chicken, 

which were manifestly all right. But I frank- 
ly admit that I do not believe 
they would have inveigled me 








EMIGRANTS ON THE AMOOR. 


themselves on shore at night, and the rafts 
float with the currént by day, A great deal 
of heavy freight has been carried down the 
Amoor in this way, and losses are of rare oc- 
currence, The system is quite analogous to 
the flat-boat navigation of the Mississippi be- 
fore steamboats were established. 

Gilyak Village. 
In ascending the Amoor, the author visited 
a native village, which he thus describes :— 
We saw many Gilyak boats descending the 
river with the current or struggling to ascend 
it. ‘The Gilyaks form the native population 
in this region and occupy thirty-nine villages 
with about two thousand inhabitants. The vil- 
lages are on both banks from the mouth of the 
river to Mariensk, and out of the reach of all 
inundations. Distance lends enchantment to 
the view of their houses, which will not bear 
close inspection. 
Some of the houses might contain a half 
dozen families of ordinary size, and were well 
adapted to the climate. While we took wood 
at a Gilyak village I embraced the opportunity 
to visit the aboriginals. ‘The village contained 
a dozen dwellings and several fish-houses. 
The buildings were of logs or poles, split in 
halves or used whole, and were roofed with 
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exclude rain and cold, Some of the dwelling 
houses had the solid earth for floors, while 
others had floorings of hewn planks. 

The store houses were elevated on posts 
like those of an American ‘‘ corn barn,” and 
were wider and lower than the dwellings. 
Each storehouse had a platform in front where 


erty were stowed. These buildings were t 
reeptacles of dried fish for the winter use of 
dogs and their owners. 
floor serves to protect the contents from dogs 
and wild animals. | was told that no locks 
were used and that theft was a crime unknown. 
The dwellings were generally divided into 





done—and it was done very speedily—we 
started for the shore. ‘ 

We jumped the dogs 
over the smaller crev- 
ices without serioys ac- 
cident, but the larger 
ones gave us a great 
deal of trouble. On 
reaching them, we skirt- 
ed along their edges 
till we could find a cake 
of ice large enough to 
ferry us over. In this 
way we crossed more 
than twenty openings, 
some of them ehundea 
yards in width, Do 
not suppose we did so 
without being thrown 
several times in the wa- 
ter, and on one occasion 
four of the dogs were 
drowned. The poor 
brutes became tangled 
jn their harness, and it 
was impossible to ex- 
tricate them. All the dogs seemed to be fully 
aware of their danger, and to understand that 
their greatest safety lay in their obeying us. 
I never saw them more obedient, and they 
rarely hesitated to do what we commanded. 
It grieved me greatly to see the dogs drown- 
ing when we were unable to help them, but 
could only listen to their cries for help, until 
stifled by the water. 

We toiled all day, and night found us five 
miles from shore, with a strip of open water 
between us and land. Here and there were 
floating cakes of ice, but the main body had 
been blown off by the wind and promised to 
be a mile or two further to the north before 
morning. 

I determined to wait for daylight, and then 
endeavor to reach the shore on cakes of ice. 
The attempt would be full of danger, but 
there was nothing else to be done. Reluc- 
tantly I proposed abandoning the dogs, but m 
companions appealed to me to keep them wit 
ns, as they had already saved our lives, and it 
would be the basest ingratitude to desert them. 
I did not require a second appeal, and prom- 
ised that whatever we did, the dogs should go 
with us if possible, 

Imagine the horror of that night! We di- 
vided the little food that remained, men and 
dogs sharing alike, and tried to rest upon the 
ice. We had no means of making a fre , our 
clothing was soaked with water, and, during 
the night, the wind shifted suddenly to the 
northward and became cold. I was lying down, 
and fell asleep from utter exhaustion ; 
the cold was severe, I did not think it danger- 
ous, and Setar entble:t9 excrcion to kee 

The Yakuts, with Nicolai, huddle 
among the dogs, and were less wearied than I. 

*QVERLAND won ASIA. Pictures of Siberi 
Chinese and Tartar Lite. By Thomas w. Koon. Hart. 
fo ‘Publishing Co, ; ; G. M. Smith & Go., 





two apartments ; one a sort of ante room and 





JUMPING THE FISSURES. 


receptacle of house-keeping goods, and the 
other the place of residence. Pots, kettles, 
| knives, an wooden pans were the principal 
articles of household use I discovered. -At the 
storehouses there were several fish-baskets of 
birch or willow twigs. A Gilyak gentleman 
does not permit fire carried into or out of his 
house, not even in a pi This is not owing 
to his fear of conflagrations, but to a supersti- 
tion that such an occurrence may bring him 
ill luck in hunting or fishing. 

It was in the season of curing fish, and the 
stench that greeted my nostrils was by no 
means delightful. Visits to dwellings or mag- 
azines would have been much easier had I 
possessed a sponge saturated with cologne 
water. Fish were in various stages of prep- 
| aration, some just hung upon poles, while 
others were nearly ready for the magazine. 
The manner of preparation is much the same 
as in Kamchatka, save that the largest fish are 
skinned before being cut into strips. The 
poorest qualities go to the dogs, and the best 
are reserved for bipeds, 

_ Though the natives do the most of the fish- 
ing on the Amoor, they do not have a monop- 
oly of it, as some of the Russians indulge in 
the sport. One old fellow that I saw had a 
boat so full of salmon that there was no room 
for more, Now and then a fish went over- 
board, causing an expression on the boatman’s 
face as if he were ring from a dose of as- 
tonishment and ache drops in equa) pro- 





The Cities of China. 

Mr. Knox gives the following interesting 
description of Pekin and other cities of China, 
and the customs of the people :— 

Pekin is divided into the Chinese city and 
he Tartar one, the division was made at the 
time of the Tartar conquest, and for many 











poles covered with athatch of long grass to | 


canoes, fishing nets, and other portable prop: } 
1 | 


The elevation of the | 


into swallowing articles to 
which the European mind is 
prejudiced, and my aversion 
arose from g general repug- 
nance to hash jn all forms—a 
repugnance which had its ori- 
ginén American hotels and re- 
staurants, 

The jugglers are worth a 
little notice, more I believe 
than they obtain from their 
countrymen. They attract 
good audiences along the 
great street of Pekin, but af- 
ter swallowing enough stone 
to load a pack-mule, throwing 
up large bricks and allowing 
them to break themselves on 
his head, and otherwise amus- 

ing the crowd for half an hour or so, the poor 

necromancer cannot get cash enough to buy 
| himself a dinner. ‘Those who feel disposed to 
give are not very hiberal, and their donations 
'are thrown into the ring very much as one 
| would toss a bone to @ bull-dog. Sometimes 
| a man will stand with a white painted board, 

slightly covered with thick ink, and while talk- 
ing to his auditors he will throw off, by means 
| of his thu:nh and fingers, excellent pictures of 
| birds and fishes, with eyery feather, fin, and 
scale done with accuracy. Such genius ought 
| to be rewarded, but it rarely receives pecu- 
niary recognition enough ta engble its posses- 
sor to dress decently, Other sleight-of-hand 
| performancea abound ; the Chinese are very 
| skilful at little games of thimble-rig and the 
like, and when a stranger chooses to make a 
| bet on their operations they are sure to take 
in his money. In sword-swallowing and knife- 
| throwing, the natives of the Flowery King- 
|} dom are without rivals, and the uninitiated 
| spectator can never understand how a man 
{can make a breakfast of Asiatic cutlery with- 
| out incurring the risk of dyspepsia. 
China is the paradise of beggars—I except 
| Italy from the mendicant list—so far as num- 
| bers are concerned, though they do not ap- 
| pear to flourish and live in, comfort. There 











GILYAK VILLAGE, 


are many dwarfs, and it is currently reported 
| at Pekin that they are produced and cultivated 
| for the special purpose of asking alms. One 
can be very liberal in China at small expense, 
as the smallest coin is worth only cne-fibeonth 
of a cent, and a shilling’s worth of ‘‘cash” 
can be made to go a great way if the giver is 
judicious. Many of the beggars are blind, 
and they sometimes walk in single file under 
the direction of a chief; they are nearly all 
musicians, and make the most hideous noises, 
which they call melody. Anybody with a 
| sensitive ear will pay them to move on where 
| they will annoy somebody beside himself. 
Many of the beggars are almost naked, and 
they attract attention by striking their hands 
against their hips and shouting gt the top of 
| their yoices.- One day the wife of the French 
minister at Pekin gave some garments to those 
who were the most shabbily dressed ; the next 
morning they returned as near naked as ever, 
and some of them entirely so, 

Outside of the Tartar city there is a beg- 
gar’s lodging house, which bears the name of 
‘the House of the Hen’s Feathers.” It is a 
hall, with a floor of solid earth and a roof of 
thin laths caulked and plastered with mud. 
The floor is covered with a thick bed of feath- 
ers, which have been gathered in the markets 
and restaurants of Pekin, without much re- 
gard to their cleanliness. There is an im- 
mense quilt of thick felt the exact size of the 
hall, and raised and lowered by means of 
mechanism. When the curfew tolls the knell 
ot porting day, the beggars flock to this house, 
and are admitted on payment of a small fee. 
| They take whatever places they like, and at 
| an appointed time the quilt is lowered. Each 
| lodger is at liberty to lie coiled up in the 
feathers, or if he has a prejudice in favor of 
fresh air, he can stick his head through one of 
the numerous holes that the coverlid contains. 

A view of this quilt when the heads are pro- 
truding is suggestive of an apartment lade 
dozens of dilapidated Chinese have been de- 
capitated. All night long the lodgers keep 
up a frightful noise ; the proprietor, like the 
individual in the same business in New York, 
will tell you, ‘‘I sells the place to sleep, but 
begar, I no seils the sleep with it.” The 
couch is a lively one, as the feathers are a 
convenhjent warren for a miscellaneous lot of 
living things not mentioned in polite society. 

In the southern cities of China one sees 
fewer women in the street than in the north. 
Those that appear in public are always of the 
poorer classes, and it is rare indeed that one 
can get a view of the famous small-footed 
women, The odious custom of compressing 
the feet is much less common at Pekin than in 
the southern provinces. The Manjour Em- 
perors of China opposed it ever since their 
dynasty ascended the throne, and on several 
occasions they issued severe edicts against it. 
The Tartar and Chinese ladies that compose 
the court of the empresses have their feet of 
the natural size, and the same is the case with 
the wives of many of the officials. But such 


is the power of fashion that many of these 
ladies have ado the theatrical slipper, 
which is very difficult to walk with. No one 


can tell where the custom of compressing the 
feet originated, but it is said that one | the 
empresses was born with deformed feet, and 
set the ——— which soon spread h the 
empire. jealousy of the’ men and the 
idleness and vanity of the women have served 
to continue the custom. Every Chinese who 
can afford it will have At least one small-footed 
wife, and she is maintained in the most per- 
fect indolence. Fora woman to {have a small | 
foot is to show that she is of high birth and 
rich family, and she would consider herself 
Sbeenees if her parents failed to compress 
eet. 





When remonstrated with about the practice, 
the Chinese retort by calling attention to the 
compression of the waist as practiced in Eu- 
rope and America. ‘‘It is all a matter of 
taste,” said a Chinese merchant one day 
when addressed on the subjeet. ‘*We like 
women with small feet and you like them with 
small waist, What is the difference ?” 

And what is the difference ? 

The compression is begun when a girl is six 
years old, and is accomplished with strong 
bandages. The great toe is pressed beneath 
the there, and these are bent under, so that 
the foot takes the shape of a closed fist. The 
bandages~ are drawn tighter every month, and 
in a couple of years the foot has assumed the 
desired shape and ceased to grow. 

Very often this compression creates diseases 
that are difficult to heal; it is always impossi- 
ble for the small-footed woman to walk easily, 
and sometimes she cannot move without sup- 
port. To have the finger-nails very long is 
also a mark of aristocracy; sometimes the 
ladies enclose their nails in silver cases, which 
are very convenient for cleansing the ears of | 
their owner or tearing out the eyes of some- | 
body else. 

Walking along the great street of Pekin, 
one is sure to see a fair number of gamblers | 
and gambling houses. Gambling is a passion 
with the Chinese. and they indulge it to a | 
greater extent than any other people in the | 
world. It is a scourge in China, and the 
cause of a great deal of the poverty and deg- | 
radation that one sees there. ‘here are | 
various games, like throwing dice, and draw- 
ing sticks from a pile, and there is hardly a | 
poor wretch of a laborer who will not risk the | 
chance of paying double for his dinner on the | 
remote possibility of getting it for nothing. | 
The rich are addicted to the vice quite as much | 
as the poor, and sometimes they will lose their | 
money, then their houses, their lands, their | 
wives, their children, and so on up to them- | 
selves, when they have nothing else that their 
adversaries will accept. The winter is severe 
at Pekin, and it sometimes happens that men | 
who have lost everything, down to their last 
garments, are thrust naked into the open air, 
where they perish of cold, Sometimes a man 
will bet his is “rs on a game, and if he loses | 





he must submit to have them chopped off and 
turned over to the winner. | 
It is a | 


It is not easy to go about Pekin. 
city of magnificent distances, and the 
sights which one wants to see are far 
apart. The streets are bad, being 
dusty in dry weather and muddy when 
it rains, and the carriage way is cut 
Pup with deep ruts that make riding 
very uncomfortable, The cabs of 
Pekin are little carts, just large 
enough for two persons of medium 
size. They are without springs, and 
not very neatly arranged inside. If 
one does not like them he can walk 
or take a palanguin—there are plenty 
of palanquins im the city, and they 
do not cost an exorbitant sum. They 
are not very commodious, but inti- 
nitely preferable to the cavis. The 
comforts $f travel are very few in 
China. A Chinese never travels for 
pleasure, and he dogs not understand 
the spirit that leads tourists from one 
end of the world to the other in 
search of adventure. When he has 
nothing to do he sits down, smokes 
his pipe and thinks about his ances 
tors, He never rides, walks, dances, 
or takes the least exercise for pleasure alone. 
It is business and nothing else that controls 
his movements. 

One of the most interesting objects in the 
vicinity ot Pekin previous . io IstU) Was 
““Yuen-ming Yuen,” or the summer palace of 
the emperor, Kien Loong. It was about eight 
miles northwest of the city, and bore the re- 
lation to Pekin that Versailles does to Paris. 
I say wag, because it was ravaged by the 
English and French forces in their advance 
upon the Chinese capital, and all the largest 
and best of the buildings were burned. The 
country was hilly, and advantage was taken 
of this fact, so that the park presented every 
variety of bill, dale, woodland, lawn, garden, 
and meadow, interspersed with canals, pools, 
rivulets, and lakes, with their banks in imita- 
tion of nature. The park contained about 
twelve square miles, and there were nearly 
forty houses for the residence of the emperor's 
ministers, each of them surrounded with build- 
ings for large retinues of servants. ‘The 


was an elaborate structure, and when it was 
occupied by the French army thousands of 


there. 
the soldiers used them for bed clothes and to 
wrap around other plunder. 
palace amounted to millions of dollars, and 


before the 


but less so than 
the palace 


the Chinese do not, like ourselves, bury their 
dead in common cemeteries, but each family 
has a plot of its own. Sometimes a few fam- 


make it as attractive as possible. 
after death than before it; 


forward to a commodious tomb beneath 
pretty shade trees, The tender regard for 
the dead is an admirable trait in the Chinese 
character, and springs, no doubt, from that 
filial piety which is so deeply engraved on the 
Oriental mind. 

A New Way of Balancing Accounts. 


_ Northeast of Ghijiga is the country of the 
Chukchees, a people formerly hostile to the 
Koriaks. ‘The feuds are not'entirely settled, 
but the ill feeling has diminished and both par- 
ties maintain a dignified reserve. ‘The Chuk- 
chees are hunters and traders, and haye large 
herds of reindeer but very few dogs, They 
are the most warlike of these northern races, 
and long held the Russians at bay. They go 
far from shore with their baydaras, or seal 
skin boats, visiting islands along the coast, 


and frequently crossing to North America. | 
Their voyages are of a mercantile character, | 
the Chukchee buying at the Russian towns | 
and selling his goods among the Esquimaux. 
At Ghijiga I made a short voyage in a bay- | 
dara. The frame appeared very fragile, and 
the seal skin eaqering ‘displayed several leaks. 
I was unwilling to risk myself twenty feet from | 
land, but after putting me ashore the Koriak | 
boatman pulled fearlessly into the bay. } 
The Chukchee trader has a crew of his own | 
race to paddle his light canoe. Occasionally | 
the baydaras are caught in storms and« must | 
be lightened. I have the authority of Major | 
Abasa that in such case the merchant keeps 
his cargo and throws overboard his crew. 
Goods and furs are costly, but men are cheap 
and easily replaced. he crew is entirely 
reconciled to the,state of affairs, and drowns 
itself with that resignation known only to 


* But,” I asked, ‘‘do not the men object to 
this kind of jettison?” 

‘*T believe not,” was the major’s reply ; 
‘* they are only discharging their duty to their 
employer. y go over the side just as they 
would step from an over-laden sledge.” 
I next inquired if the trader did not first 
throw out the men to whom he was most in- 
debted, but could not obtain ‘information on 
that point. It is probable that with an eye to 
business he disposes promptly of his creditors 
and keeps debtors to the last. What a mag- 








nificent system of squaring accounts ! 


“ 





ALBUTIANS CATCHING WHALEs. 


greater peril. 


summer palace, ov central hall of reception, | 


yards of the finest silk and crape were found | 
These articles were so abundant that | 


The cost of the | 


the blow was severely felt by the Chinese } 
government. The park ‘jis stil! worth a visit, | 
destruction of | 


In the country around Pekin there are many | 
private burying grounds belonging to families ; | 


ilies combine and own a plot together; they 

generally select a spot in a grove of trees, and | 
The Chi- | 
nese are more careful of their resting places | 
a wealthy man | 
will live in a miserable hovel, but he looks | 


| paratory to making a leap. 
| friend to shoot, as the density of the thicket 
| made it very probable that my fire would be 
' lost, by the ball glancing among the shrubbery. 


Whale Fishing. 

The natives of Kamschatka and the Aleutian 
Islands have a simple but effective method of 
capturing the whale, best illustrated by the 
following paragraph and cut :— 


These natives have harpoons with — lines 
to which they attach bladders or skin bags 
filled with air. A great many boats surround 
a whale and stick him with as many harpoons 
as possible. If successful, they will so en- 
cumber him that his strength is not equal to 
the buoyancy of the bladders, and in this con- 
dition he is finished with alance. A great 
feast is sure to follow his capture, and every 
interested native indulges in whale-steak to his 
stomach’s content. 


A Tiger Hunt. 


We were camped on the bank of the Ousu- 
ree, about ten miles from the village, and 
passed the night without disturbance. In the 
morning, while we were preparing for break- 
fast, one of the natives went a few hundréd 
yards away to a little pond, where he thought 
it possible to spear some salmon. He waded 
out till he was immersed to his waist, and then 
with his spear raised, stood motionless as a 
statue for several minutes. Suddenly he 
darted the spear into the water and drew out 
a large salmon, which he threw to the shore, 
and then resnmed his stationary position. In 
twenty minutes he took three or four salmon, 
and then started to return to camp. Just as 
he climbed the bank and had gathered his fish, 
a large tiger darted from the underbrush near 
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acted, There was no trace of suffering upon 
is features, and I was confirmed in my theory 
that he fainted the moment he was seized, and 
was not conscious afterward. 
The Great Bell. 
Our readers have doubtless heard of the 
great bell of the Kremlin. Mr. Knox gives 
the following item in relation to it :— 


One of my school-books contained a de- 
scription of the Czar Kolokol, or Great Bell, 
and stated that a horse and chaise could pass 
through the hole where a piece was broken 
from one side. Possibly the miniature vehicle 
of Tom Thumb could be driven through, but, 
certainly, no ordinary one-horse shay could 
have any prospect of success. ‘The hole is six 
feet in height, by about a yard wide at the 
bottom, and narrows like a wedge toward the 
top. The height and diameter of the bell are 
respectively nineteen feet four inches by twenty 
feet three inches. It weighs 444,000 pounds. 
It was cast in 1733, by order of the Empress 
Anne, and the hole in its side was made by 
the falling of some rafters during a fire in 
1737. It remained buried in the ground until 
1836, when it was raised and placed on its 
a pedestal by order of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 





Laties’ Portfolio. 


From Harper’s Magazine for February. 


MARGUERITE. 


YB KATE P. O8GOOD, 





What alleth pretty Marguerite ? 

Such April moods about her meet! 

She sighs, and yet she is not sad; 

the smiles, with naught to make her glad. 


A thousand flitting fancies chase 
The sun and shadow on her face; 
The wind is not more light than she, 
Nor deeper the unsounded sea. 


What aileth pretty Marguerite ? 
Doth*none discern her secret sweet ” 
Yet earth and air have many a sign 
The heart of maiden to divine. 


In budding leaf and building nest 
Lie hidden mysteriewhalf confest ; 
And whoso hath the gift of sight 
May Nature’s riddle read aright. 


Not all at once the lily’s heart 

Is kissed by wooing waves apart: 
Not in a day the lavish May 

Flings all her choicest flowers away. 


Fair child! shall potent Love alene 
Forget to send his heralds on? 
Ah, happy lips, that dare repeat 
What aileth pretty Marguerite! 





MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 

The fashions of modern life are not favor- 
able to good housekeeping. Here and there 
we moet with a woman who has made it an art, 
and carried it out to a beautiful perfection ; but 
the number of those who have done so is small 
compared to the indifferent, the inefficient, 





by, and sprung upon him as a cat would spring | 


upon a mouse, 

Stopping not a moment, the tiger ran up 
the hillside and disappeared. | was looking 
toward the river just as the tiger sprang upon 
him, and so were two of the natives; we all 
uttered a cry of astonishment, and were struck 
motionless for an instant, though only for an 
instant. The unfortunate man did not strug- 
gle with the beast, and as the latter did not 
stop to do more than seize him, | suspected 
that the fright and «suddenness of the attack 
had caused a fainting fit. I and my Russian 
companion seized our rifles, and the natives 
their spears, and started in pursuit. 

We tracked the tiger through the under- 
brush, partly by the marks left by his feet, 
but mainly by the drops of blood that had 





BPNERAL ACTIVITY 


fallen from his victim. Going over a ridge, 
we lost the trail, and though we spread out and 
searched very carefully, it was nearly an hour 
before we could resyme the pursuit. ~ Every 


| minute seemed an age, as we well knew that 


the tiger would thus gain time to devour his 
prey. Probably I was less agitated than the 
natives, but I freely and gladly admit that I 
have never had my nerves more unstrung than 
on that occasion, though I haye been in much 
i We searched through several 
clumps of bushes, and examjned several thick- 


ets, in the hope of finding where the tiger had | 


concealed himself. The natives approached 








THE CZAR KOLOKOL, 


| all these thickets with fear and ‘trembling, so 


that most of the searching was done by the 
Russian members of the party. 
Just as we were beating around a little 


| clump of bushes, fifteen or twenty yards across, 


my companion on the other side shouted : 

** Look out ; the tiger ig preparing to spring 
upon you 

Instantly I cocked my rifle and fired into 
the bushes; they were so dense that I could 
hardly discern the outline of the beast, who 
had me in full view, and was crouching pre- 
I called to my 





GETTING RID OF A CREDITOR, 


But my friend was in the same predicament, 
and I quickly formed a plan of operations. 

We were both good shots, and I thought 
our safety lay in killing the beast as he rose in 
the air. Aiming at his head, I stepped slowly 
backward, and shouted to my friend to cover 
the tiger and shoot as he sprang. All this oc- 
curred in less time than I tell of it. Hardly 
had I stepped two paces backward when the 
tiger leaped toward me. As he rose, his 
throat was exposed for a moment, and I 
planted a bullet in his breast. Simultaneously 
a ball from the other rifle struck his side. We 
fired so closely together that neither of us 
heard the report of the other’s weapon. The 
ger gave aroar of agony, and despite the. 
wounds he received, either of which would 
have been fatal, he completed his spring so 
nearly that he caught me by the foot and in- 
flicted a wound that lamed me for several 
months, and left permanent scars. 

‘The natives, hearing the report of our rifles, 
came to our assistance, and so great was their 
reverence for the tiger, that they prostrated 
themselves before his quiveri ly, and 
ae some words which I cond not under- 

nd. 

Though assured that the beast was dead, 
they hesitated to enter the thieket to search 
for the body of their companion, arid it was 
only on my leading the way that they entered 
i 


“We found the remains of the poor native 
somewhat mutilated, though less so than I ex- 


those who interfere without organizing, and 
those who have given up their oflice to ser- 
vants, retaining merely that symbol of authori- 
ty called ‘keeping the keys.’ Few women 
above a very mediocre social position do any- 
thing in the house ; and the fatal habit of fine- 
ladyism is gradually descending to the trades- 
| man’s and mechanic's classes; fewer still try 
| to elevate the system of housekeeping altogeth- 
er, and make it possible for ladies, even the artifi- 
| cial product, totake an active partin it with pleas- 
lure and profit to themselves. Yet French 
| and German women keep house actively, and 
do not disdain the finer portions of the work. 
With the help of the machines which Amer- 
ican need has fashioned for the home, this 
does not seem a very degrading task for 
women. One consequence wherever ladies of 
education are active housekeepers is, that a 
more scientific, compact, dualy and less rude 
and wasteful mode of cookery obtains. And 
indeed that cooking question is a grave one, 
belonging especially to women, and quite as 
important in its own way as the knowledge of 
drugs and the mixing up of pills. Women do 
not consider it so, and ladies are rather proud 
than otherwise of their ignorance of an art 
| which is one of their elemental natural duties. 
But they want to be doctors, if they object to 
be cooks. Yet how it can be considered hon- 
orable to get meat by manipulating assafeeti- 
da, and degrading to attend‘ to the cooking of 
that meat when go;—beneath the dignity of a 
woman's intellect to ynderstand the constitu- 
ent elements of food and what they make in 
the human frame, yet consistent with that dig- 
nity to understand the effect of drugs—why the 
power of bringing back to bealth should be a 
science fit for the noblest intellects to under- 
take, and the art of keeping in health gu office 
fit only for the grosses; and most ignorant to 
fillis @ nice distinction of honor, a quality 
| of which 1, for one, have never been able to 
understand ; nor why that imperium in impe- 
rio, the kitchen, is a better institution than the 
centralization of authority gating from the 
| drawing-~qom. Soviety in its simplest aspect 

is, us it were, the radical of our own more 
| complex conditions, and do as we will, we 








| cannot escape from the eternal fitness of this | 


| division of labor—the man to provide. the wo- 
| man to prepare for use ain to distribute. 

While, thén, our housekeeping is bad because 
not undertaken with heart we intellect, and 
while yy national cookery is still little better 
than ‘*plain roast and boiled,” we cannot say 

| that we have gone through this lesson from 
| end to end, or exhausted oven this portion of 
| our special aore,—Macmillan's Magazine. 





LOVE GIFTS. 

From time immemorial the most useful love- 
gifts have beer rings, bracelets of hair, flow- 
ers, birds, scented gloves, ¢mbroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, and such’ like articles. Autolycus 
has, in his peddler’s pack ;” : 





“Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears.” 

In ancient Greece, pretty birds were gener- 
ally love-gifts; caged birds were sold in the 
market at Athens for that purpose. Among 
the Romans rings were exchanged; and this 
eustom seems to have prevailed in all ages, 
and every country. Chaucer describes Cres- 
seide as giving ‘Troilus a ring with a ‘tposy,” 
and receiving one from him in exchange, and 
Shakespeare frequently alludes to such tokens. 
The rings that /’ortia and Nerissa present to 
their betrothed husbands play a conspicuous 
ah in the last act of ‘The Merchant of 

‘enice ;” and in ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” Julia says : 

‘This ring I gave him when he parted from me, 

To bind him to remember my good will.” 

Swinburn, in his 7yreatise on Spousals, gives 
the following reason for the ring being the 
chosen emblem of true love, ‘The form of 
the ring being circular, that is, being round 
and round without end, importeth thus much, 
that their mutual love and hearty affection 
should roundly flow from the one to the other 
as in a circle, and that continuously and forev- 
er.” In the most remote ages the ring or 
circle was used as an emblem of eternity ; in 
Egypt and Greece, a usual form of emblematic 
circle was the serpent with its tail in its mouth, 
and this form has been frequently adopted in 
rings and bracelets. 

The custom of breaking a gold or silver 
coin between lovers is also very ancient, and 
may probably have been derived from the old 
Athenian symbol. A piece of metal or wood 
was cut into two parts, one-half being retain- 
ed by the native of Attica, the other given to 
the stranger whose acquaintance he had made. 
The bearer of the symbol, whether one of the 
original parties or only a friend, was entitled 
to all the rites of hospitality from the owner 
of the other half. Not to acknowledge this 
duty was considered scandalous and a crime. 
Coins were no doubt subsequently used be- 
cause of the facility of recognizing the token 
by the device. A ‘*bowed,” or crooked piece 
of money, was preferred as a love token, be- 
ing considered more lucky. These broken 
coins, pledges of love, are frequently referred 
to in poem and story. . 

Strutt mentions small embroidered handker- 
chiefs among the love favors in vogue in Eng- 
land in the olden time. They were about 
three or four inches square, “wrought round 
about,” with a button or tassel at each corner, 
and another in the centre. Some were edged 
with narrow gold lace or twist, and then fold- 
ed so that the middle might be seen: they 
were worn by accepted lovers in their hats.or 
at the breast. ‘These were so fashionable in 
Queen Elizabeth's days that they were sold in 
the shops at from sixpence to’ sixteenpence 
apiece. 

Camden, in his Ancient and Modern Man- 
ners of the Irish, speaks of lovers presenting 
their mistresses with bracelets of woven hair : 
and among northern nations a knot was a 
symbol of love and fidelity. The origin of 
the expression true-love knot is not from true 
love, as might be supposed, but from the 
Danish Trulofa fidem do—I plight my troth. 
—Temple Bar. q 





_ Fux Your Lamps im tHe Moryxinc.— 
Scarcely a week passes but we read accounts 
of frightful accidents from kerosene lamps ex- 
ploding and killing or scarring for life, men, 
women and children. A simple knowledge of 
the inflammable nature of the liquid will 
probably put a stop to nearly all the acci- 
dents. As the oi] burns down in the lamp, 
highly inflammable Be gathers over its sur- 
face, and as the oil decreases the gas increas- 
es. When the oil is nearly consumed, a slight 
jar will inflame the gas, and an explosion is 
sure to follow—death and destruction. A 
bombshell is no more to be dreaded. Now, 
if the lamp is not allowed to burn more than 


mvs - thor gered 
sible. ways our lamp every morn- 
ne. and then you never fear a daaler: 





Lavy Nurses.—In i 
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tion implying a social position not . 


pw 
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high rate or renumeration and an excellent so- 


cial position should be enjoyed by some of 
the body ; but, provided there were a common 
bond of true knowledge and high feeling per- 
vading the whole, these more fortunate mem- 
bers need be by no means numerous. Their 
honor would involve the honor of the whole ; 
and the lady who, well instructed in her art, 
and with an enthusiasm which should render 
her incapable of degrading it, should spend 
her time in the abodes of the poor for such 
small sums as their means could afford, would 
find that the honor of the whole body was to 
her “* a robe and a diadem,” and would place 
her, as far as it places the curate, from hav- 
ing her social grade tested by her purse.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 


General Miscellany. 


THE WINTER SNOWS. 


Over the mountains the snow-wreaths are drifting 
Hanging their garlands on laurel and pine, 

Robing the fields with an exquisite beauty 
Bending the feathery sprays of the vine 

Falling like down on the breast of the river, 
Crowning the maple trees over the way, 

Drifting along on the winds to the southward, 
Hiding the vessels far out on the bay. 





In the red sunset the snow-flakes are shining 
Snow-drift on snow-drift, and curl upon curl, 
Flashing back colors of exquisite brightness 
Diamonds and rose-leaves and mother-of-pearl ; 
Softly, ye snow wreaths, drop over the hill-side, 
Where in «till slumbers the weary ones rest, 
Where by the pine-tree my mother is sleeping, 
Tenderly lay your white folds on ber breast. 





Soon shall the spring-time break over the mountains, 
Over its beauty no cold wind shall blow ; 

Frost shall not breathe there to wither the flowers, 
Never again shal! they hide in the snow; 

Eye hath not looked on that spring in its beauty, 
Bongs of the seraphs shall welcome its birth; 

Come in the beauty and glow of the morning; 
Spring-time eternal! dawn over the earth. 





MOUNT WASHINGTON IN WINTER. 


The following is from the party spending 
the winter on Mount Washington : 

‘*We have been among the White Moun- 
tains in summer, but we were never impressed 
with the full glory of mountain scenery until 
we ascended Mount Washington during the 
frosts of winter. 


of ice, and is constantly before us during a 
seven mile snow shoe tramp to its base. The 
first part of the ascent is made through woods, 
and over five feet of snow. The trees, which 


covered with ice, so that they charm the eye 
as they sparkle in the light of the sun. 

As we proceed the trees grow more stunt- 
ed, the snow less deep, and the ice more 


acloud. Our range of yision is limited to a 
ew rods ; the ice begins to form on our clothes 
and hair, and the wind whistles on our backs ; 
but the frost work is increasing in splendor ; 
it forms on everything it touches, and to a 
thickness of fifteen or twenty inches. Th 
trestle work of the railroad would bring to 
mind the interior of a magnificent cathedral, 
adorned with cut glass and crystal. Lizzie 
Bourne’s monument isa single dome of ice, 
surmounted by a crystal cross. We at last 
reach the house, a large lass of snow and ice, 


trance. <A small room in the interior furnish 
es us with warmth, food and the hearty wel- 


of another day. Our hopes for the morning 
are fuliilled; the sun rises in a cloudless sky, 


glitter in its rays like polished silver, con 
trasting strangely with the dark valleys below 
Far away in the east we see the ocean, under 
catch a dim outline of Lake ‘hampl aim, while 
from the centre of Maine Mount 
rises in sight. A visit to the Tip Top aud 
Summit Houses reveals only huge masses of 
frost, over which one can walk im any dirce- 
tion. The whole ] i ( 
with it, forming on every rock and building, 
to be blown off and collected in Tuckerman’s 
ravine, 2000 feet A small amount of 
exercise makes one feel weavied in the rarified 
air of 6300 feet elevation, so we return to the 
the warmth of a 


mountain top is covered 


below. 


house to rest and enjoy 
coal fire. The wind is blowing at the rat 
of fifty miles an hour, making the stove rattl 
and shake, but the heavy coating of frost pr 

vents its intrusion. 

At night we are favored with brilliant auro- 
ral displays, forming an arch 
ens, and each day some new development of 
frostwork or landscape is before 1 
We are shué out from the world, but we have 
the beauties of nature all around us 

In the observ atory we occupy our elves in 
reading, writing, and attending to the domes- 


over the he av- 


our eves. 


} 


obkam our needed exercise, | 


weather w by 


slidmy 


arrives in which we can descend the mountain, 
and exchange an Arctic for a temperate zone.” 
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Machine.” Has the under-feed, makes the **! 
alike on both sides,) and ia fully licensed. T 

and cheapest Family Sewing Machine in the market 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK & CU., Boston, Mass 
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ly indiscretion, causing nervous debility, prema 
ture decay, &c., having tried in vain every advertised 


which he will send free to his fellow sufferers. Address, 
6m52 J. HU. TUTTLE, 78 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


i SWEET 
CHESTNUT! 


MILLION TREES 4 INCHES TO 4 
feet high. The best timber and nut tree on the 
continent. 


A 16 page circular Free. Address 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 


léwi2v PAINESVILLE, LAKE Co., Onto. 
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Cream Soap in Mugs. 
OR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY THE 
CREAM Soap, invented by ELIPHALET Davis, 
and originally put up by him in mugs, has been known 
and dniversally approved. As now manufactured by 
an improved process, it is conceded to be the cheapest 
and best shaving soap in the world. Prepared only by 
T. M. DAVIS, successor to E. Davis & Co., 333 Main 
St., Cambridgeport, Mass. Sold by Druggists and 

Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of imitations. 3m50 


GREAT BARGAINS 


FURNITURE. 


YE ARE SELLING OUR VERY LARGE 
stock of Custom Made and Fashionable Furni- 
ture at greatly reduced prices—particularly the 


Drawing Room, Parlor 
AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 





Goods, and 

4a PRICES LOW AS THE LOWEST. ce 
BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 

503 and 511 Washington St. 

Boston, March, 1870. 


NYOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN . ™ 

A the Hon. WM. A. RIcHARDSON. Juc ‘. PB a 
and Insolvency for the county of Middlesex, has duly 
y inpoy the subscribers to be Commissioners to re 
ceive and examine all claims of creditors against the es- 
tate of WILLIAM FISKE, late of Helliston, in said 
county, deceased, intestate; and we have appointed the 
last Saturdays in the several months of February » March 
and April next, at one o'clock, P. M., and the Ottice of 








Elias ullard, in sajd Holliston, as the times and place 
for our meetings to receive and examine all such claims, 
ALDEN LELAND, } Commis- 
- SEWALL G.BURNAP, § sioners. 
Holliston, January 19, 1871. aw 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 


_/ SETTS. MIDDLESEX. S83. PROBATE COUR’ 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other Perens 
interested in the Estate of ARTHUR M, CURRIER 
late of Holliston, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the last 
Will and Testament of said deceased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by Mary A. Currier 
of said Holliston, who prays that letters “testamentary 
may be issued to her the executrix therein named, and 
that she may be exempt from giving sureties on her 
bond pursuant to said will and statute: You are hereby 
cited to appear ata Probate Court, te be veld at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth 
oat gy net ot) at nine o’clock before noon 

‘ause, if any you baye, against the same. d 
said petitioner is hereby dlreeted to give public iis 
thereof, by publishing ‘this ‘citation once a woek, for 
eg successive weeks, in the hewspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two Se at least, before said Court. 

Witness, WM. A. RICHARDSON, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirty-first da of January, in the 
year ofour Lord one thousand ete it hundred and sey- 
enty-one, Swi J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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On the road from the White | 
Mountain House the peak resembles a dome | 


in summer were festooned with moss, are now | 


AMES PLOW C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


—AND— 


MACHINES. 


DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 


and other requirements of Agriculturists and Agri 


tural Districts, 


FACTORIES AT 


Worcester and Croton Junc- 
tion, Mass. 


WAREHOUSES, 


Ouincy Hall, Boston, and 
53 Beekman St., New York, 


For use at the present season special attention is called 


to their large and choice assortunent of 


| CALDRONS and STEAM BOILERS, 


CRUSHERS, Corn and Cob, 
CUTTERS, Hay, Feed and Root, 
ICE TOOLS, 

MILLS, Grain and other, 
POWERS, Horse, 

PRESSES, Hay and other, 
SAWS, Circular, Portable, 
SHELLERS, Corn, 

The manufacturing facilities of the Ames Plow Uo, 
give them an economy of production probably un 
equalled in the United States, and furnish the best pos 
sible guarantee that their goods must be offered at th 
lowest prices commensurate with substantial quality 
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QUAKER SOAP. 


This is an Article of Real Merit. 


Send for cireular. 


SOFTENING, 


through which a square hole is cut for an en- | 
eome of friends, and we wait for the breaking | 


lighting up hundreds of snowy peaks, which | cleaning 


the rays of the rising sun, and in the west we } 


HEALING, 
CLEANSING, 


T IS COMPOSED OF INGREDIENTS 

selected with special reference to these qualities 
It is well known that a Soap that wil! do extra w 

a! properties or excessive strength, must 

18 to the skir 

laimed for this that it will wash equa “ 
n som water, but with the tler 
| very superior for the hands, espe 


e. Ite quality is equal to Castil 
ith ne cl ne P 
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al and dirt most effectually, leaving the ek 
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by GrorGce F. Joycr, Boston, and for 


sale by G ra every wher 


WINSLOW & MYRICK, 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


tic duties of this Crusoe life, while in good 


x, snow-balling, or roaming over the - , 
mountain. Thus we pass the time, until a day } Tae AsseeT eas oF ALE THE 
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Warranted to suit all tastes sw 


to sell the celebrated “Home Shuttle Sewing | 


VOTD QUACKS, A VICTIM OF EAR- | 
remedy, has discovered a simple means of self-cure, | 


~ | values his live s 


All are respectfully invited to visit our Extensive | jf n 
Warerooms, where they will see a splendid Stock of | Persons of either sex easily earn from 60e 
' 
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4w4 GILNACK & CO., Kockville, ¢ » 
/12,000 LAMB KNITTING MACHINES 
IN USE, 
Sold on their Merits, with little Advertising 
fe ONLY MACHINE HAT KNITs 
irevlar, flat and seamed work, narrowing and 
wideving on each. Every Family should have or 
| Send for SAMPLE STaQcKING and reular show 


| wherein the Lamb Machine is guperior in a pir 
ind ’ 


heaper than any othe 


| LAMB KNITTING MACHINE WF’G CO., 


313 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
, N. CLARK, Agent. 
, SEWING” 
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| Weed, Howe, Wheeler & Wilson, Singer, 
| tna, Florence, Empire, &., &., 
} ON TERMS TO SUIT ALL. 
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mths to pay the balance, or 


| WAIT FOR THE MACHINE TO PAY FOR 
ITSELF. 
| Also, Machines on the Work Plan. 
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FARNSWORTH & CO., 


273 Washington Street, Boston. 
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WOOLRICH’S ARABIAN CONDIMEN! 


has met with such an abundant enc 
} and the British Provinces 
UNLIKE CONDITION POWDERS,) and 1 
ordinary merit in bringing Horses, Cart|: ‘ 
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should give the ARABIAN SPICE & 
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| WOOLRICH & CO., Maiden, Mase 
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WHY SUFFER FROM 


COLD FEET? 


WEAR 


Dr. Hall’s V oltaic Soles 


ND YOU WILL FIND RELIEF AND 

COMFORT at once. They not only keep the fect 
DRY and WARM, but effectually cure and prevent Chil 
blains, Sweaty Feet, Cramps, Sluggish Circula 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism. They are very lig! 
flexible ang oc« upy but little room in the Boot or Shoe 

Sold by Druggists, and Shoe Dealers, at @1 per 

pair; or, will be sent by mail, PRE-PAID, on receipt 
of price. SEND STaMy FoR PARTICULARS, LIBERAL 
DiscouNnT TO THE ‘TRADE. 


Voltaic Armor Association, Proprietors, 


ly2l 129 Tremont St., BOSTON. 
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A Chance to Make Money. 
Ww ANTED ONE PERSON, MALEK On 


female, in every city, town, or villago to tuk 
the agency of (be FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR 
CURLERS AND CRIMPEKS. No heat or chemicals 
used. See advertisement on 3d page. Address G. W 
wir a Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York 
26t4los . 


Pe fer,.,ere, es 

ee egeg ag See § © 
‘ ’ ‘ ' ’ ' ’ 

ro THE WORKING CLASS—-WE ARI 
now prepared to furnish all classes with constant 

employment at home, the whole of the time or for wh 

spare moments. Business new, light and profita 


ms i 





evening, and a proportional sum by devotir 
whole time to the business : 


Boys and girls earn near! 
} 48 muchas men 


That all who see this notice gay 

| 8 nd their address, and test the business, we make this 

| unparalleled ofey; To suck as are not well eatistk 
we will send §1 to pay for the trouble of waiting. Fut 





ample which will do to wr 








mence to work on, and a ec py of Tae Peo; sls 

Companion—one of the large st and best family new 
papers published—all seps froe by mail. Keader, 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. ¢ 


ALLEN & CQ., Augusta, Maine, swe 


GENTS WANTED F “THE JOK- 
4 ER’S DIC'l GNA Re b i. Ks A ~ fOr, 
200) jokes on 200 aubiects alphabetically arrange 
The only woyk of the kind in the English languas 
a et ) $1. Cireulars Free. Address 

1iwai GEORGE MANSON, 37 Park Row, N. Y 


‘ MAGAZINE 

contains in exeny number one complet 

rize story valued at $100 Forty 

pages of other matier. Yearly $1. Sold by News 

dealers at 10 cts per copy. Splendid Premiums. $50? 

cash to be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen copy 
free. Address 8.5. WOOD, Newburg, . Y bya 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 











HAVE A 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
i 


| 





OF 12,000,000 ACRES 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in Amerie. 


« . ‘RE ’ : 
. ACRES CHOICH 
3.00 10.000 far-ning lands on the | 
ef the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 
z IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of interest 
These lands are near the 41st pagaiel of North Lat 
tude, — oe and healthy climate, and for grain gr > 
ing and stock raisin : le any ie 
United Btates. pew =» 
Convenient 40 market both East and West. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich Goverument Lands along the road between 
OMAHA AND NORTH PLATTE, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Home-stead and 
Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveuiences 
of an old settied country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphiets with ) BOW ready and sent free tw all 


of the United Btates, Canad Prope. Ad- 
tor 0. F, DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
1swéa WP RR, Go, Neb. 
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No. 34 Mere 





SIMON LROW? 
S. FLETCHER, 
RU SPELL dye KR 


ADVA 

Ovurk subscribers 
opposite they name 
to whiek, they have 
after three inonthe | 
Sia you It is ha 
the ond of Six mont 
Money sent by mai 


od, is at our risk 


Lx reply to inquir 
will be sent to all « 


ordered. The 


Sa Bee ‘i'nire 


Sublbecribers w 
bels with which thei 

¥ paymcut is mad 
diately altered. 
receipt in fall 


bole 
i i wt ‘ate 


easily rrected whe 





Ornamental and Fri 
Grow,—Their I 





bal i\ been 
y 
{ gree 
their 
some instances, 


barren and unattri 
changed into bea 
dwellings a charm 
style of architectur 
have imparted. | 
found in the town 
a young lawyer st 
him in plamting 
through the broa 
beautiful village. 
shade, enjoy their 
and bless the mem 
The greatly inet 
as fuel, and of all 
kinds, hy 


people to energe 


vamous 


forest and fruit tre 
tributed much to tl 
now generally ent 
made merely to ¢ 
fruit and shade, bt 
which they have 
Various portions ¢ 
become barren lat 
sequence of takin 
reaches of land 
during his travels 
in one of his poem 
‘Sometimes misguld 
I look for streama | 
That lost in silence 
Dumb are their fou 
Fortunately, the 
prices of fuel, and 
fices which trees 
have arrested so m 
thousands of trees, 
been set out withil 
ries of them have 
New 


trom 


direction 
imported 
changed from Stat 
extended territori 
are constantly intr 
and efforts made 
best adapted to p 
of the country 
Another point o 
paid to obtaining 
eball ripen at su 
and our tables ma 
all seasons of th 
we may cite the 


which originated 
of being called th 
more appropriatel 
for it is, emphati 
which should gro 
Some say the tred 
so aceording to 
plenty of room, o 
complaint will be 
trained, the tree 
ground, spread t 
give a large and 
The fruit is gene 
some cases quite | 
much red in strip 
slightly acid. It 
apple 

The pecuhar 
apple, however, 
gradually througlj 
Our attention h 
trees near our o 
several trees in th 
mer and autumy 
with fine fruit, ar 
total failure of a 
on these trees be 
days in July, a 
for cooking or fo 
They continued ¢ 
day, until the | 
eight weeks. W 
ered, and remai 
when the supply 
trees, such as 
$25.00 worth wa 
eight persons wa 
they wanted for q 
baskets filled wit 
to neighbors. 

Altogether, it 
ought to be on ¢ 
more than a f 
market that can 
the villager, or i 
for a single tree, 

We have alle 
timber needed in 
the new house 
that the white 
gost $75 per 





